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CASE OF THE FOUR SEPARATED SYNODS. 


[The following able review is from the pen of 
the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge. It is from the last 
| number of the Baltimore Literary and Religious 
' Magazine. The prominence of Mr. B. in the last 
| Assembly, will give interest to his present delibe- 
rate views. After quoting the resolutions separa- 

ting the Synods, he proceeds as follows. ] | 


These various resolutions present a case of most 
unusual and thrilling interest. They exhibit a 
course of proceeding unparalleled for its firmness, 
decision and efficiency—in the churches of the 
United States, and rarely exceeded in the history 
of the church of God. Whether it was prompted 
by zeal for the truth and faithfulness to God—or 
by a base love of power, and a blind devotion to 
party,—this and coming generations will decide, 
according to their own views of the value of truth 
and purity,—and the necessity of obeying Christ, 
at all costs. But none can deny to the authors of 
these acts, the most resolute adherence to the 
principles they embraced—the most admirable 
candour in the full and unreserved avowal before 
earth and heaven of those principles, and the ends 
they aimed at by obeying them—and the most se- 
gacious constancy in the patient and courageous 
following out of means calculated to attain their 
avowed objects. 

Surely it is a remarkable sight to behold a 
church—which has been for ages Jaboring to ex- 
tend itself—suddenly stop short—and so act as to 
deprive itself of a fourth or fifth part of its apparent 
strength! It requires a blind faith indeed to be- 
lieve, that a communion which had thrown open 
its doors for many years, with a confiding frank- 
ness before unknown—and allowed free entrance, 
nearly without question, should, without reason, 
against its whole habits of life, modes of action, 
and apparent interest, not only shut these doors 
abruptly, but as some say, force out of doors in do-. 
iag it, so prodigious a portion, of those claiming to 
be lawfully within the house.—Men do not ordina- 
rily allow their conduct to be so glaringly in con- 
trast with their interest—without sume exceed- 
ingly weighty reason.—And while we fully admit, 
that reasons the most weighty are necessary to jus- 
tify the conduct of the last Assembly in the matter 
now under review—we are convinced not only 
that a full justification can be made out for it—but 
that any less decided action would have been at 
once faithless, childish, and futile, under the actual 
circumstances of the case.—We crave the reader’s 
candid attention, while we attempt the proof of 
this declaration. 

We have published in a former number of this 
periodical, the Testimony and Memorial of the 
Convention of 1837. There are set forth minutely 
and in order, the errors in doctrine, and the dis- 

' orders in practice, of which the orthodox complain. 
Any man who now doubts that the errors there 
condemned are the errors of the New-school party, 
only thereby proves his own ignorance of passing 
events. New-schiool men, who deny that they hold 
the chief part of them, only show that they are un- 
worthy of belief, in stating a fact. They are the 
root of the whole trouble not only in our church, 
but in all the churches: and if men do not hold 

; them, why do they hold so tenaciously to all who 

_— do hold them? If men do not hoid thenn—why do 
they refuse to give ample satisfaction to those who 
at first feared, and then were forced to believe 
they did hold them! Why do they allow the 
church to be convulsed—on account of non-exis- 
tent figments !—It is too late now to discuss this 
matter as a question of fact, and he who requires 
it, gives just suspicion at once, of his sincerity and 
soundness. 

Neither shall we now attempt to prove that these 
errors and disorders, are utterly intolerable, by any 
Christian church. No man who has experienced 
the saving grace of God—surely no min of evan- 
gelical views—and beyond dispute no sound Pres- 
byterian, can possibly hesitate one moment on 
such a subject. ‘The whole aspect of these here- 
sies and irregularities—is utterly inconsistent with 
the gospel of God :—-so clearly so, that even those 
who have published them, did in the late Assem- 
bly, when brought plumply up to assert or deny 
them, generally decline voting, or voted against 
them. 

The third step in the case brings up the ques- 
tion before us. The wide extent of these errors 
—has nearly proved fatal to our church. They 
‘have rent the body of Friends; they have split up 
the Congregational churches; they have deluged 
the Baptist church; they have infected all bodies 
of professing Christians. But a few years ago, ex- 
cellent and wise men in our church did indeed be- 
lieve that very few—perhaps not above a few 
dozen Presbyterian ministers actually held them. 
If such views were then correct—how sadly have 
these few dozens multiplied since? For in 1836, 
the majority of the Assembly voted in substance, 
that the chief part of these errors, were solemn 
truths—by rejecting the resolution of Dr. Miller in 
regard to Mr. Barnes’s notes on.the Epistle to the 
Romans: and Dr. Peters, Dr. Skinner, and all the 
leaders of the New-schoo] party in that body, are 
reported by their own friends and in friendly 
prints to have declared openly their adhesion to 
Mr. Barnes’s sentiments. Nor is this all; for re- 
peatedly in the last Assembly, did the various 
speakers of that party assert that they had the ma- 
jority of our church—and that our majority in that 
Assembly was merely accidental. 

Here then is the state of the case.—Fatal errors 
and disorders prevail in the church. ‘They who 
hold them believe themselves to be the majority of 
the whole body,—and need only carry out their 
plans for usurping power, by making small Presby- 
teries, to give them the rule, even if they were 
considerably the smaller portion. These persons 
by the full and unqualified admission of all inte- 
rests, are too much unlike the other portion of the 
church ‘to enable them to continue a union, pro- 
fitable or pleasant to either side. The orthodox 

‘had proposed terms of voluntary separation which 
were not only just and liberal—but most generous , 
and these were rejected, after equivocation, and 
uncandid chicanery, and amid boasts of future 
power and majorities—sneers at our accidental ma- 
goritty—and unmeasured abuse of our leading men, 
our best measures and our general policy. The 
plan of union had been abrogated ;—and that abro- 
gation was pronounced to be high handed,—uncon- 
stitutional—vuid, and soon; and would of course 
be undone, when these “ Smithfield men”—with 
the price of slaves in the pocket of one abolition 
leader,—and we know not how many shaven bills, 
in the pocket of that other Jeader whose taste and 
instinct led him to do the abuse of his party, should 
return to power. The plan of citation had been 

—and was hardly passed by a small ma- 
jority, under the scouts and derisions of the New- 


| echool party, with open assertion that it could 
never be executed, and should never be obeyed ! 
Thus stood the case. And if ever a party was 
shut up by the hand of God, to do what his grace 
and providence required, we were.—We remember 
that the committee of citation met on the adjourn- 
ment of the Assembly one Saturday afternoon—and 
after a painful session, and much diversity of opi- 
nion—adjourned without seeing their way clear. 
The same afternoon the committee for voluntary 
division met, and after several adjournments, finally 
failed of doing any thing! And so we stood on re- 
porting the issue to the Assembly. We well re- 
member, the anguish of our own spirit, at this 
juncture; and the trembling of heart with which 
we looked first towards what seemed to us the im- 
pending ruin of the church—and then humbly for 
the appearing of the Lord to succour us. And 
never shall we cease to bless the great Shepherd of 
Israel, for his glorious coming to our deliverance. 
Our own conviction had long been that the 
Presbyterian church was solemnly bound, and that 
all its tribunals had full power to separate from her 
communion, all such as having intruded into it-— 
should be found on full consideration, and in the 
judgment of charity, unsuitable or unworthy mem- 
bers. We contended in short for Christian dis- 
ctpline ; and we always considered this a complete 
remedy for all our troubles. In this mind the 
writer of this article, ventured to suggest to the 
General Assembly, that as we had failed of volun- 
tary separation, our plain duty was to separate as 
many members as should be found unsound in the 
way of discipline; and that we should commence 
at once, by ordering Presbyteries to try unsound 
members,—Synods to arraign unsound Presbyte- 
ries—and for the Assembly, to act at once and 
promptly on the Synods, by citing such as it should 
appear necessary to cite, and separating from our 
communion forthwith, such as the necessity and 
justice of the case required. Well do we remem- 
ber the scowl of derision, and the laugh of open 
scorn, with which the “ Smithfield men” —received 
this statement. And long shall we be cheered by 
the lesson which the issue gave us, that an honest 
and manful course is not only the most creditable 
one to our Christian character, and the most com- 
fortable one to our consciences—but is also the 
only one that promises at last, certain and perma- 
nent success. 
There is another episode to tell. Dr. Baxter of 
Va. was a member of the citation committee.— 
And here we may be excused for expressing our 
deep sense of the obligations which the whole 
Church owe, to the delegates of that ancient 
Commonwealth, both in the Convention, and in the 
Assembly. Well and nobly have they redeemed 
the character of the Virginia churches. At the 
head of this admirable delegation, was the fine old 
gentleman, whose name I have just written. It is 
to him 1 think that the Assembly was indebted for 
the suggestion which led it, as by a fine but strong 
cord through the mazes and contentions, and press- 
ing difficulties of the case—and brought it out 
clear and free from the vast incubus of a bastard 
congregationalism, steeped in all the errors and 
disorders, which had so fearfully harrassed and be- 
set us. If, said he, the Plan of Union be uncon- 
stitulional, it was from the beginning null and 
void ; because nothing contrary to the fundamen- 
tal law which is the constitution—can have any 
legal force. But if the Plan of Union never had 
any legal or binding operation in the Presby- 
terian Church—then of course the churches form- 
ed under it, on it, or by virtue of it, never were in 
our connexion ;—and we need only pass a declara- 
tive act to that effect. 
We find ourselves’then arrived at the two great 
lines of argument by which the resolutions of the 
Assembly now printed,,are to be defended. 


I. Tuat THE ASSEMBLY HAD FULL POWER TO DO 
WHAT IT DID IN THE CASE OF THE FouR SY NODS, 
IN THE WAY OF DISCIPLINE. 


II. IT WAS OBLIGED, BY THE VERY CONSTI-. 
TUTION OF THE BUDY ITSELF, TO DO WHAT IT DID, 
EVEN IF THE CASE HAD NOT REQUIRED DISCIPLINE 
AT ALL. ‘l‘hese two propositions we shall briefly 
illustrate and enforce. And in order to simplify 
the subject, we will present in two separate and 
successive series, such arguments and considera- 
tions as appear to us pertectly conclusive of the 
whole subject. 


The Argument from the nature and duty of Dis- 
cipline. 

I. The right of any person to be a private mem- 

ber, a Ruling Elder, ora Minister in the Presbyte- 

rian Church, is by no means a perfect and absolute 


that any system should provide for a case involv- 
ing its own radical corruption. Every system pro- 
vides for making its own parts, come back into or- 
der when disordered; and no more. But if the 
spreading corruption of the parts has already pro- 
ceeded so far, that cure is no longer possible to 
them, then the only alternative is to stand by and 
see the gradual and certain ruin of the system it- 
self, or to fall back on the perfectly clear princi- 
ples stated in the Ist head above—and declare and 
enforce, in an extraordinary way, those truths and 
duties, which the very existing corruptions render 
difficult, or impossible to be defined and maintained 
in ordinary ways. The principles on which all 
constitutions rest, if true, are so before and inde- 
pendently of their creation or existence: and when 
constitutions are so perverted as to defeat in prac- 
tice their own ends, then they who enforce the 
principles of the constitution, even in an extraordi- 
nary way—and not they who transgress both those 


which define them—are the true friends and con- 
servators of the constitution itself. Such a state 
of things is extraordinary; but when it really 


originial principles, and the positive enactments | 


tively as consistently, and we add for the benefit of 
our New Lights, honestly advocated them. This 
Christian body in Kentucky is now united with the 
Campbellite Baptists, and we have known minis- 
ters of the two sects go down into the water to- 
gether, and alternately dip their converts. This 
Mr. Stone has publicly declared, that many of the 
opinions of the New-school, are those for which he 
has all along contended ; and where they differ we 
believe it is because his opinions are the more 
reasunable and philosophical of the two. 


4. The present sect of Cumberland Presbyteri- 
ans, was formed some time after the excision of 
that Presbytery by three members of it—who 
though not perhaps cordially Presbyterians— when 
not New Lights in doctrine. We are not inti- 
mately acquainted wit! their present condition: 
but our impression is, that it is a tolerably sound 
little body—which considers itself standing on the 
crack between Calvinism and Arminianism. And 
this we venture to predict, will be the precise re- 
sult with the better sort of half-breeds, embraced 
in the four Synods. 

o. The more rampant of the Cumberland here- 


occurs, men faithful to truth, to God, and to his 


poses, upon all who prefer self-preservation in 
righteousness, to self-immolation for the advance- ' 
ment of wicked and deceitful error. 


IV. The real case, that did exist—bad as it was, 
had however sufficient provision made for it. For 
it is an undisputed and universal principle in the 
interpretation of all instruments, that they must be 
so interpreted as to be consistent with themselves, 
and so as not to defeat the end of their formation. 
This principle applied to written constitutions, 
necessarily gives birth to a second—which is itself 
of universal acceptation; namely, that where a 
specific power is vested, all powers necessary to 
enforce that, are also vested; and that the right 
to decide when and to what extent these resulting 
powers arise must abide in some tribunal created 
by the instrument itself—if not otherwise express- 
ly provided for. Now no man in his senses will 
deny that the standards of the Presbyterian Church 
had a definite object in view; nor that the errors 
and disorders, alleged, yea, and proved to be wide- 
ly disseminated in the four Synous, are totally con- 
trary to that definite object, and the whole scope of 
those standards. Then all powers necessary to 
expel these errors, are by the very force of the 
proposition, vested in the bodies directed to expel 
them. And as this direction is explicit, in regard 
to every one of our tribunals, cvery one in its re- 
spective sphere would possess all necessary power 
to do the thing ordered, even in default of specific 
provisions. And so, as the Assembly is the only 
tribunal above the Synods, and therefvre the only 
one that can act with authority over them, it fol- 
lows that the Assembly has power, of whatever 
spiritual kind, may be necessary to preserve our 
doctrine and order, against corrupt Synods. And 
in the exercise of this power, the Assembly might 
if necessity were laid on it, proceed to the excision 
of an indefinite number of Synods; for the preser- 
vation of our standards is the fundamental duty of 
the Assembly. | 
V. This is not a new case at all, in this particu- 
lar aspect of it; but on the contrary, every princi- 
ple of it here contended for has already and long 
ago been settled by the General Assembly, and ac- 
quiesced in by the whole Church. Early in this 
century what was called a great revival] of religion 
occured in portions of Kentucky and ‘Tennessee. 
False teachers arose—disorders followed—trouble 
came—and discipline supervened. The Presby- 
tery of Cumberland belonging to the Synod of 
Kentucky, became peculiarly obnoxious—and like 
the New-school men of our days, multiplied its 
ministers and its heresies, in equal ratio, until 
there was much reason to fear, that its unsound 
and incompetent members, would treat the Synod, 
just as the Assembly has been in imminent danger 
of being treated. ‘The Synod took up the case in 
earnest, and after such an examination of it as 
satisfied them, declared the Presbytery of Cum)er- 
land to be no longer in its communion. After. 
some delay, the Assembly fully approved this act, 
and even thanked the Synod for its conduct. Now 
let any one find any more authority in our stan- 
dards for a Synod to cut off an ensound Presby- 


Church, will never shrink from the duties it im- | 


tery, than for the Assembly to cut off an unsound 
Synod, and he will do a grand service to his New- | 
schoo! brethren. Chapter XI. of our Form of’ 
Government treats of Synods: Chapter XII. of the 
General Assembly. Let the reader study them 
together, and we boldly assert there is just as 
much power vested by the latter, for the Assembly 


right—It is on the other hand, a right qualified by | 
many Conditions, and dependent on a variety of 
contingent facts, principles, and circumstances. So | 
also of the right of churches, to be under the watch | 
of our Presbyteries, of the latter to be attached to , 
Synods, and of these to be under the caré of the 
General Assembly. ‘The conditions laid down in 
our standards, are in every case conditions prece- 
dent; and the moment these conditions are vio- 
lated, that moment, in the eye of God, of morality, 
und of logic—the resulting rights are gone. ‘Thus 
no man has a right, of any kind or sort, to be a Pe- 
lagian, and at the same time a Presbyterian Minis- 
ter; nor has any association of Congregational 
churches any sort of right to cal] itself a Presby- 
tery and claim the rights of one. As to the 
methods of proving, and determining such ques- 
tions—that is another matter, which is merely of 
form and detail—and will be spoken of presently : 
but the substance of the case is not in the form— 
nor in the view of reason necessarily dependent on 
it. ‘Therefore, the outcry of the separated Synods 
about violated rights, is mere humbug; for the 
very question at issue is, as to their ever having 
had any sort of right, in the very matter in hand. 
Nay more, if the conditions on which the resulting 
rights depend, be broken in fact, but nominally 
and formally adhered to—it is a case of gross and 
deliberate fraud which it is impossible to conceive 
that a true child of God could commit. And if 
this fraud be perpetrated under oath—it is pre- 
meditated, and wicked false swearing, in the most 
awful matters of faith! The whole case is one 
over which every pretended Presbyterian should 
shudder, rather than bawl in popular meetings, 
and roar through party presses, about being de- 
prived of sacred rights, vested in him by the wick- 
ed commission of deliberate wrongs ! 

II. If it were even admitted that the constitu- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church had provided no 
adequate remedy for the enforcement of command- 
ed duties or the redress of forbidden evils,—still 
nothing is clearer than that in such a case, it 
would be the duty and the right of its constitution- 
al tribunals to create the necessary forms and 
methods of trial, redress, or cure, as the case might 
be. ‘This is a principle of universal application, in 
every form of organized societ y—and is indispensa- 
ble to the existence of any kind of community ; 
because no human wisdom can forsee, or provide 
for all possible contingencies. Deficiente remedio 
justitia defecerit, is a maxim of the common law; 
and the court of King’s bench in England—the 
highest source of administrative justice in that 
country, was always bound to fix a remedy for the 
enforcement of rights, not otherwise sufficiently 
enforcible. But in our Church this principle, is 
from the very nature of our church order, whose 
mode] and whole rule’of action we assert to be di- 
vine—of most peculiar application. And most 
manifestly in acting upon it, we should keep in 
view the general rules already settled ; as for ex- 
ample, the application of a sound discipline, to 
purify the Church of intruders, being a settled 
principle, the use of a new remedy if one were 
needful, in applying such a rule, to purge the 
Church of forbidden heresies, is a high and most 
binding duty on every church court. Therefore 
the cry of the excluded Synods that even if they 
were heretical, there was no adequate remedy 
against an unsound Synod—and that the remedy 
applied was unconstitutional because unprece- 
dented—is mere sophistic ignoraace, even if the 
facts were all true. 


to separate from it a heretical Synod, as by the 
former for a Synod to separate from it an unsound 
Presbytery. By the one, Synods are directed * fo | 
take effectual care that the Presbyteries observe the 
constitution of the Church.” (Chap. XI. Sec. 4.)— 
And on tis, which is the largest grant of power 
in the chapter, the Synod of Kentucky cut off the 
Presbytery of Cumberland, which would not “ ob- | 
serve the Constitution of the Church ;” and all the | 
Church thanked the Synod for it! But by the) 
other, the Assembly, is declared to possess: “ the 
power of suppressing schismatical contentions and | 
disputations ;” as well as that of “ attempting re- 
Sormation of manners, and the promotion of chari- 
ty, truth, and holiness ;’—(Chap. XII. Sec. 5.) 
and upon this grant alone, upon the principles ot 
the former decision, the four contentious, disputa- 
tious, schismatical Synods, might righteously have 
been cut off—and thereby, manners would have 
been, and will be reformed; and charity, truth, 
and holiness promoted; yea, and we doubt not, the 
parallel will be complete, in the bestowal of the 
hearty thanks of the whole true Presbyterian 
Church, in this as in the former case, upon wise, 
faithful, and consistent men, who have, humanly 
speaking, saved the body from destruction. 


In these cases the parallel in doctrine, was as 
complete, as that of the principles involved and the 
conduct of the respective parties. It has fallen to 
our lot to know somewhat intimately the material 
facts, and many of the principal actors in both 
cases: and we think ourselves permitted to devote 
a paragraph, to show, that if ever any thing was 
fully established by human testimony, then it is 
certain, that the doctrinal errors of the Cumber- 
land Presbytery, and the four Synods are essen- 
tially the same. Let us state the nature of the 
roof. 

1. Joshua L. Wilson D. D. of Ohio, and James 
Blythe D. D. of Indiana, were both well acquainted 
with all the Cumberland controversy, and all the 
steps through which the matter passed. ‘They 
then stood firm for the truth; they have now again 
passed through the New-school controversy. They 
both yet live to testify that the doctrinal errors of 
the two eras and parties, are essentially the same. 
Often have we conversed with the last named of 
the two—and heard him say, these errors of the 
New-school, are the very errors, which convulsed 
the Church in Kentucky above thirty years ago. 
And to the same purport, was the open and public 
testimony, of Archibald Cameron, lately fallen 
asleep in Jesus—and who left behind him, but few 
ministers equai to himself, either in learning, 
talents, or honesty. 

2. The Rev. Robert Marshall, had been carried 
away with the new opinions, in his younger days. 
He was a most powerful speaker—and one of the 
strongest men on that side. In after life he re- 
turned to a sound faith and the Presbyterian 
Church. We heard and saw him, in the West 
Lexington Presbytery, at Georgetown in Kentucky, 
about the year 1831 or 2, take in his hand, the 
“ Faith according to common sense” of Frederick 
A. Ross of Tennessee, then recently published in 


churches, against its contents, and against the 
New Theology in general, as the very essence of 
the opinions, by which he had fallen, and from 
which by the grace of God, he had been restored. 

3. The Rev. Barton W. Stone, the founder of 
the sect which is called the Christian body, or 
New Lights, was a Presbyterian minister—em- 
braced the New opinions, between 1800 and 1810, 


III. We go still further. It is absurd to suppose 


the Calvinistic Magazine, and solemnly warn the | 


tics, ran into Shaking Quakerism ; Mr. Macnama, 
and Mr. Dunlevy, who were both Presbyterian 


| Preachers—being amongst the founders of that 


fanatical society in the West. And already, mul- 
titudes of New-school men have become Perfec- 
tionists, and even nominal Presbyterian ministers 
have been found, to teach a fanaticism, worse than 
Shakcrism. 


VI. The only remaining question on this branch 
of the subject is, did the facts of the cuse, as to the 
real state of the region embraced in the four Sy- 
nods—justify the Assembly to proceed to extremi- 
ties, as in a case of Discipline.—For ourselves we 
are ready to say that at the time we were called 
on to decide this question we not only considered 
the case fully made out for decisive action, and 
ourselves shut up to the clear necessity of deciding, 
as we did; but the more we reflect on the whole 
matter, the more firmly do we remain convinced, 
that what was done wasright, and that the hand of 
God was most visibly in the whole business, and 
conducted us to the blessed result, to which we 
came. Here also we will be a little specific. 

1. The presumption of reason and law is that 
the four Synods, and the churches composing them, 
are precisely as the plan of union on which they 
are formed, would make them. No man’s title 
can be better than his patent. No man’s religion 
is purer than his Bible. Here is the plan on which 
these churches are formed; in the absence of all 
proof we are obliged to believe that the churches 
are just what they ought to be—taking the plan as 
the model. Ifthe model is perverted, so much the 
worse; as the inference is then still stronger 
against the churches. But by the model,—out of 
every seven cases provided for, six would be di- 
rectly at war with the standards of our church, as 
any one may see on perusing the plan of union. 
Then if the preservation of our standards be a good 
reason for the exercise of discipline—here was an 
imperative presumption, agaiust all these Synods. 

2. This presumption of law and reason, was ren- 
dered a certainty by the records of the Synods, and 
the facts touching these records. In the first place 
these records concealed material facts, which they 
ought to have recorded, and which not having re- 
corded, the evident fact and necessary presumption 
is—would have been against them if recorded. 
Thus in regard to the proportion of Elders, and of 
Congregational churches ;—in relation to cases of 
discipline, especially where they embraced doc- 
trina] questions ; and generally, in all such matters 


as would, if fully recorded, exhibit the real state of 


the region,—material parts of their records were 
deficient. But secondly, these records as far as 
they went, showed that the plan of union .was in 
full and complete operation; that persons not or- 
dained, sat in al] those Synods as Ruling Elders; 
and that the order of our church was, in many fun- 
damental respects violated habitually. All this, 
was at the end, of a six years’ discussion of the 
question at issue, and after one of the four Synods, 
(Western Reserve,) had been once called to the 
bar of the Assembly. 

3. The testimony actually before the Assembly 
was stich as to satisfy every reasonable man—that 
this whole region, was deeply infected with all the 
errors and disorders which had threatened the ruin 
of our church. ‘This testimony is in great part be- 
fore the public, in a multitude of forins—such as 
books, pamphlets, periodical reviews; newspapers, 
and controversial tracts. Much of it, has been 
stated from year to year, for the last six years, on 
the floor of the General Assembly, by persons from 
the infected region, and that round about. Many 


‘members personally knew a multitude of facts. 
Members from the region, and especially from the 


Western Reserve stated, in order to defend their 
conduct, facts which convinced many, that things 
were worse than could as yet be ascertained: 
while members from the other Synods, and other 
members also were prevented from making more 
full developments, by the cries and uproar for or- 
der, on the part of the New-school party. Many 
official papers, such as letters from stated clerks of 
Presbyteries and Synods were before the Assem- 
bly. The past acts of the Members from these 
Synods in the Assembly in former years, confirmed 
all this mass of proof; and showed that really the 
question had finally become as stated by Dr. Peters 
in the Assembly of 1836—whether the orthodox 
should any longer be tolerated. In addition to 
this, many delegates from the three New York 
Synods, after seeing the turn matters took in rela- 
tion to the Western Reserve, refused to testify at 
all, and remained dumb, when candour and inte- 
rest both required them to speak; and this they 
did by concert with their party, as is since fully 
proved, although they have tried to make the world 
believe they had a desire to speak fully out, and 
were refused opportunity. The whole case was 
fully before the Assembly, in all its merits, and 
fully justified the temperate and candid statement, 
contained in the 2nd. and 3rd. of the series of reso- 
lutions, in relation to the three New York Synods. 
But if any portion of the four Synods, is indeed 
sound, ample provision is made in the 4th. resolution 
for its reunion with the church. And still further, 
let every Presbytery according to our book of dis- 
cipline, go over the whole subject with its dele- 
gates, and make them explain, as the case may re- 
quire, either why they did, or did not vote for the 
resolutions now under discussion. Truth and or- 
thodoxy have every thing to gain by sucha course ; 
and we apprehend there are far more who will find 
it difficult te excuse themselves for not favouring, 
than for having supported this glorious reform. 


The Argument from Constitutional power and 
duty. 

I. We have demonstrated in a former paper that 
the plan of union was utterly unconstitutional. If 
so, the necessary result is, that it was always ab- 
solutely void and without any force whatever. 
For the Constitution is the fundamental law ; and 
no subsequent resolution of an Assembly can make 
that inoperative, by virtue of which the Assembly 
itself exists. But if a law be unconstitutional and 
void, every act performed under it is null—every 
interest founded on it is void—and every thing is- 
— out of it, is as completely inoperative as to 
any legal validity—as if the law itself never had 
existed.— When the competent authority once as- 
certains the unconstitutionality of the act—the 
same decision which settles that point, draws after 
it all the consequences stated above. ‘This is the 
long settled and undeniable law of the case ;—and 
all argument is idle on either side—as to’ this 

int. 

II. It is no relief to say that these Synods were 
formed, not in virtue of the plan itself fairly uuder- 
stood—but in some other manner consequent on 
its perversion. Still the case is harder; for they 
so perverted it, as has been already shown-— as to 
make it more grossly unconstitutional in its con- 
strued, than in its real character. Nor is it any 
mitigation to say that the Assembly itself formed 
the Synods, without regard to the plan. For the 


and from that time until now, if he still lives, ac- 


| Assembly had no shadow of power to form any 


but Presbyterian Synods, and if it attempted to 
gather Congregational churches, and mixed 
churches, intoa Synod—the act was as thoroughly 
illega!, as if it had gathered Baptist and Methodist 
churches into one. Let the thing be done by 
whom it might—or upon what pretext soever—it 
was always a gross assumption of power never 
vested—and the act was utterly void. 


IlI. Some have said, that the Assembly could 
not declare its own past acts unconstitutional, 
even if they were so. But this is a mere sophism. 
In every written constitution, there must be some 
tribunal to act as the conservator of the system; 
or force and revolution must decide every thing. 
In the Presbyterian church, we profess to believe 
that no human tribunal has any power to make 
any new laws, for God’s church ; but only that our 
tribunals may expound and declare the true intent 
of the divine laws already promn)ged by our Lord 
—and enforce thein by spiritual means only. In 
this case such a rule as the one stated above, 
would either claim for our church infallibility— 
which is papism: or it would render it impossible 
for us ever to rectify any thing erroneous—which 
is madness. But what possible difference can it 
make, in reason, whether there be two or three 
tribunals, and you call one Congress, and another 
a Court; or whether you were to unite the powers 
of all in one, and call it Assembly? The New 
School people may if they chose, call our church 
order bud ; but it is rather too mach to say that it 
is, as to many indispensable functions a non-entity. 
We remember that Col. Jessup, who passes for a 
good lawyer, took exception to the phraseology of 
the resolution in the case of the Western Reserve; 
“Is and is hereby-declured to be no longer a part 
of the Presbyterian church” &c.—were the words 
of the resolution. But said Col. Jessup—this is 
a falsehood ; for it is, now a part, whatever it may 
be hereafter? And to our utter amazement a large 
part of the speech against the resolution—was 
built on this idea—which even more than the one 
combatted above emasculates the Assembly, by de- 
nying it power even to state its propositions, be- 
fore voting on them. We say in a deed “ have 
bargained and sold, and do by these presents bar- 
gain sell and convey ;”’ we say in law, “the said 
act shall be, and hereby is repealed ;” the like in 
every paper that was ever artificially drawn. But 
we apprehend that Col. Jessup takes good care not 
to expose himself, by making such arguments, 
— in a court of law, or in a legislative cham- 

er. 

IV. It is also pretended that, the Assembly com- 
mitted suicide by the declarative resolution against 
the four Synods,—and thereby annihilated itself: 
If this be true, it is not easy to see what could 
make the four Synods thenceforward the true and 
only Presbyterian church—as some contend,—un- 
less on the principie, of lucus, a nonlucendo. But 
if the Assembly ruined itself—how should that im- 
pair the right of the Presbyteries to elect a new 
one? Suppose every member of the body had 
been swept off in a night; it would only have re- 
quired another delegation of members from the 
Presbyteries; and no man in his senses would say 
the church was dissolved, or that the Assembly had 
ceased to exist. How then shall the separation of 
a comparatively smal] part of ite nominal members 
trom it—-produce such mighty effeets! ‘lhe case 
is that of Esop’s fy,—who got on the wheel of a 
coach, and exclaimed in extacy, what a dust we 
raise! But if it be indeed true that the Assembly 
was extinct after the passage of the resolution 
against the Synod of the Western Reserve—then 
two insuperable difficulties, beset the New School. 
First, why did they continue to sit and act till the 
end of the session ; and why make such a fuss about 
the violated rights of the excluded delegates ; and 
why did those delegates behave so outrageously, 
in attempts to force their way into a dead body, of 
mere private persons? And secondly, how can 
any New School Presbytery delegate members, to 
the next Assembly, which will meet under the or- 
der, by the appointment, and be constituted by 
commissioners only from those Presbyteries, of 
which the dead one was composed after its suicide ! 
It isa sensible maxim of our Indians, that @ man 
who hus two tongues cun only speak to one person 
ata time! 

V. Much commotion is threatened about suits; 
and notices were given tothe Treasurer of the trus- 
tees of the General Assembly, By the commission- 
ers from all the separated Synods, not to pay any 
funds, on any orders trom the Assembly, after the 
passage of the resolutions affecting them. If these 
novices were obeyed the effect would be only to 
rob some scores of laborious missionaries of bread 
—turn some dozens of pious beneficiaries out of 
our theological seminaries, and reduce our venera- 
ble professors to want: and all this by the act of 
persons, and churehes, who never paid a farthing 
in the dollar of the funds now claimed ; and who 
have set themselves up, by way of example to all 
men, as the most active, and benevolent of Chris- 
tians. We say nothing of the spirit of litigous- 
ness thus manifested ; for the same sort of people, 
have always shown the very same temper. But 
what seems to us remarkable is, that they should 
have at once so much delicacy and so much love 
half the funds of the church, as far as they had 
power to give them; though both parties knew 
they were on no ground whatever entitled to a 
tenth. Nay say the four Synods—we alone though 
only a part, of a part—and that the part that gave 
little, must have all!! Well gentlemen, if you 
get it, what then? We will tell vou what. As to 
yourselves it will do you no good—for the curse of 
fraud, dishonour, and broken vows will be on it. 
As to us, it will do us no harm; for our churches 
would, any time these seven years, have given 
twice as much, to be purged of the leaven of your 
doctrines. But the truth is, that this threat is all 
an after thought; it is ridiculous in itself; it will 
never be carried into execution; and if it should 


such circumstances, should make the attempt. Sue 
indeed! Sue whom? And for what? Shall aman 
sue a church session who will not let him come 
illegally, and stay improperly in the communion 
of a church? Shall a man suea minister because 
he objects to his pew, which he rented under pre- 
tence of worshiping God—being converted into 
a eake-shop on sunday? It is al! sheer nonsense. 
There is we venture to say, nothing to sue about, 
nobody te sue, no tribunal in which any action can 
be maintained——nor a party on earth to maintain 
the suit. Still further we assert, that if these 
things were otherwise—there can be no question 
—that the particular act of the Assembly now un- 
der discussion—would be sustained whenever, and 
by whosoever fairly tested. 


We have protracted this discussion to so consi- 
derable a length, that we omit much that we had 
intended to say, and close the article with a single 
reflection, which seems to us very important. No 
one can now entertain the least hope, of any future 
union of the two parties in the Presbyterian Church. 
If the next Assembly were to undo all the impor- 
tant acts of the last, and amongst other things, re- 
store the four separated Synods, no one can doubt, 
but that a violent rupture of the Church would im- 
mediately ensue. What then is to be gained by 
such an issue? Or why should men pretending to 
the Jeast particle of orthodoxy, countenance opera- 
tions, which must end in their own defeat, or in 
the ruin of the cause they profess to love? For 
ourselves, we consider the time for parley, as well 
as that for neutrality entirely passed: and we are 
fully convinced that every man who will not cor- 
dially sustain the acts of the last Assembly, ought 
to be considered an enemy to the Presbyterian 
Church—and a New-school man in disguise. A 
little firmness will now put this hated controversy 
at rest, during this generation at least ; and there- 
fore a!l who love God, in oar Charch, should put 


which cannot be lost, without deep injury and last- 
ing dishonour—and which may be won by one vi- 
gorous and well concerted effort. Blessed be God, 


we hope in the future, with the same confidence 
that we rejoice in the past. 


of money. ‘Tne Orthodox offered the New School, |. 


be, will only seal the ruin of the party, who, under’ 


themselves at once in the forefront of a contest, 


VOLTAIRE AND HALYBURTON IN CONTHaST 


What a different estimate did these two indiz 
viduals form respecting the boon of life, 


** Who,” says Voltaire, “can without hoftot tots 
sider the whole world as the empire of destruction t 
It abounds with wonders; it also abotnds with 
victims. It is a vast field of carnage and contas 
gion. Every species is without pity pursued and 
torn to pieces through the earth, and air, and was 
ter. In man there is more wretchedness than itt 
all the other animals put together. He loves life; 
and yet he knows that he must die. If he enjoys 
transient good, he suffers various evils, and is at 
last devoured by worms. This knowledge is bis 
fatal prerogative, other animals have it not. He 
spends the transient moments of his existence irt 
diffusing the miseries which he suffers; in cutting 


‘the throats of his fellow creatures for pay; in 


cheating and being cheated; in serving that he 
might command; and in repenting of all he does. 
The bulk of mankind are nothing mote than a 
crowd of wretches, equally criminal and unfortus 
nate ; and the globe contains rather carcasses than 
men. I tremble at the review of the dreadful 
picture to find that it contains a complaint against 
Providence itself: anp | wish I HAD NEVER BEEN 
BORN. 

Now let us hear the language of the excellent 
Halyburton, who died as he lived, full of confidence 
in God. “I shall shortly get a very different sight 
of God from what I have ever had, and shall be 
made meet to praise him for ever; oh! the 
thoughts of an incarnate deity are sweet. Oh, 
how I wonder at myself that 1 do not love him 
more, that I do not admire him more. What @ 
wonder that I can enjoy such composure under all 
my bodily pains, and in the view of death itself. 
What a mercy that having the use of my reason § 
can declare his gown to my soul. I long for 
his salvation. I bless his name: I have found 
him, and die rejoicing in him. 0; blessed be God 
that | was porn! OQ, that I was where he is, I 
have a father and mother, and ten brothers and 
sisters in heaven, and I shall be the eleventh. Oh, 
there is a telling in this providence, and I shall be 
telling it for ever! If there be such a glory in his 
conduct toward me now, what will it be to see 
the Lamb in the midst of the throne. Bisssep pg 
Gop THAT EVER I was BORN.—Jay. 


ADVICE TO THE SICK. 


1. Be good natured about it. You may have 
been very unwise, even foolish, in getting sick. 
But do not now, by fretfulness; render the matter 
worse. 

2. Be prompt in employing means of cure; 
Obsta principiis, the Old Latins would say: which 
amounts nearly to our vulgar proverb, A stich in 
time saves nine. Many die, who, had they applied 
remedies a day earlier, might have lived. 

3. Take time to get well. The constitution, 
invaded by disease, cannot be restored to full vigour 
and health in a moment. The regainin its 
wasting energies must cost somethings by 
disregarding this consideration, get sick again, 
and nota few die. There is no subject in regard 
to which we more appropriately apply the oe 
make haste slowly; than that of getting well. 

4. Resolve to be more careful to keep well in 
future. No man, surely, should fail to wiss 
dom by the things which he suffers. 

). Make a time of sickness a time of solemn fe- 
flection on the past. Sickness occasions a break 
in the current of life. Inquire how that current 
hitherto has flowed: Inquire after negleeted du- 
ties. In sickness the soul views things With # 
more sober eye. Estimates then formed come 
nearer truth, than is often, under other circums 
stances, the case. 

6. In sickness, if you have the prospect of being 
well again, consider how you may be more usefu 
in future. Were you when laid on your bed, a 
Christian? Then have you to pursue afresh with 
redoubled ardor; your onward course. Wete you 
not a Christian? Then let this be-the time of 
giving all to Christ; consecrate to Him your res 
turning strength, and commence living anew, and 
to the glory o« his name. 

7. In sickness recognize the hand of God. 
“ Affliction cometh not forth of the dust, neither 
doth trouble spring out of the ground.” Whats 
ever may have been our own agency, or the agency 
of our tellow men, the Lord’s hand is to ac- 
knowledged in the things which we suffer. Be 
still, therefore, before God. “ Hear ye the rod, 
and who hath appointed it.” Let sickness be a 
time of acquainting yourself with God;—with his 
character, his promises, his threatenings, with 
every thing by which he makes himself known. 

8. In sickness bring yourself near to eternity. 
You are created for eternity. God may have seen 
you too neglectful of the high interests of that 
state. Sickness may have been sent as an admo< 
nition, to awaken you to better views—to & sense 
of your frailty, and a new course of action. Fail 
not therefore, to use a time of sickness for the 
high purposes of promoting your immortal wel 
being.—Lssex N. Register. 


A DISCOURSE. 


Trxt—* There is a way that seemeth right to a matt; 
the end thereof,” &c. 


We hope it will not be deemed sacrilegious te 
quote here this sublime precaution from Ora« 
cles of Divine Truth; as a text to dis¢ourse from i 
the manner which follows, although in aid of sub- 
jects of somewhat a secular nature, appertaining te 
morality. 

It may seem right toa man, to neglect paying 
his debts for the sake of lending or speculating 
upon his money, but the end thereof is a bad pay= 
master. 

It may seem right to a man, to live beyoand hi 
income, but the end thereof is wretchedness and 
poverty. 

It may seem right to man, to attempt to live up. 
to the fashion of the times, but the end thereof i# 
disgusting to all sensible folks; and ruinous to 
health, reputation, and property. : 

It may seem right to a man, to attempt to obtaitr 
a livelihood without industry and economy, but th¢ 

end thereof is hunger and rags. 

It may seem right to a man, to keep constantly 
borrowing of his neighbours, and never willing te 
lend, but the end thereof is, very cross neighbours. 

It may seem right to a man, to be always trum- 
peting his own fame, but the end thereof is, his 
tame don’t extend very far. : 

It may seem right toa man, to trouble himself 
very much about his neighbour’s business; but the 
end thereof is great negligence of his owt. | 

It may seem right to a man, fo be constantly 
slandering his neighbours, but the end thereof is—= 
nobody believes any thing he says. a 

It may seem right to a man, to indalge his ehil- 
dren in every thing, but the end thereof is, hig 
children will indulge themselves in dishonouring 
him. | 
It may seem right to a man, to put off every- 
thing which ought to be done to-day, until to-mor- 
row, but the end thereof is, such things are noé 
done at all. 

It may seem right to a man, fo attempt pleasing 
every body, but the end thereof is, he pleases neo~ 
bod 


It may seem right to a man, to excel his neigh- 
bours in extravagance and luxury, but the esé 
thereof is, he excels them in folly. 

It may seem right toa man, to pay onaty body 
before he pays the Printer and the Minister, bué 
the end thereof is, he pays the most needy last, if 
he pays them at all. . 

It may seem right to a man to worship the crea- 
ture more than the Creator, but the end thereof ia, 
an idolator. 

It may seem right to a man, to be incessant] 
employed in hoarding up the treasures of this world, 


but the end thereof is, he has none in the world te 
come. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1837. 


TERMS.— Two Dollars and Fifty cents in advance. 
Three Dollars if not paid in advance. 
M. was not received 
until Tuesday ; a period entirely too late to secure 


the insertion of @ long article. This will be un- 


derstood by those acquainted with the arrangements 


period k. 
of a periodical press. It shall appear next wee 
We have not received the last half of the review 


of Dr. Carrol’s pamphlet. 


Caution To postmaster 
has decided, in a recent instance, that any 
writing upon the envelope of a newspaper, beyond 
the mere address, subjects it to letter postage. In 
the case which led to this decision, a newspaper 
was sent by mail addressed to “ Joseph ‘Thomson, 
with the respects of Ira Wilkins” —and the recipi- 
ent had to pay letter postage for it, while the send- 
er was subjected to a fine of five dollars. 
New Scoot Parers.—Our answer in full to 
the extravagant and reckless charges of certain 
pseudo religious journals, shall be brief, and is as 


follows: ‘There is an observation,” said Mr. 


Huskisson in one of his speeches, ‘that those 
who are most practised in tortuous cases them- 
selves, are ever the most ready to charge that 


species of conduct upon others.” 


LaFaYeTre CoLLEcE.—This institution is situa- 
ted in one of the most delightful and salubrious 
spots in Pennsylvania. In the borough of Easton, 
on the very place of Brainerd’s labours, its substan- 
tial buildings are seen occupying the most com- 
manding view in the neighbourhood. The Rev. 
Dr. Junkin presides over it, and devotes to its pros- 
perity his whole time and talents. This gentleman 
is favourably known for his theological and literary 
attainments, and is particularly deserving of the 
esteem and support of the Presbyterian Church, 
whose faith he has so fearlessly and successfully 
defended. Whiledecried by the“enemies of truth, 
on account of the prominent part which he has 
acted in the reform of the Church, the friends of 
doctrinal purity and order should lend their influ- 
ence to sustain the institution over which he pre- 
sides. By a reference to the course of studies pur- 
sued, both in the Academical department and in 
the College, it will be seen, that a full and liberal 
course of training is contemplated, and we have no 
doubt of the ability of the faculty to make it effec- 
tive. 

The manual labour department not only affords 
healthful exercise in the mechanical arts and gar- 
dening, but furnishes to indigent students a oppor- 
tunity of diminishing, by the labour of their hands, 
their college expenses. Literary instruction 1s In- 
timately associated with religion, and the greatest 
possible care is taken in preserving acorrert moral 
deportment. There are two literary societies and 
one religious or missionary society connected with 
the institution, to promote emulation in literature, 
and inquiry on matters pertaining to the kingdom 
-of Christ. 

By a reference to the advertisement: in another 
part of our paper, it will be seen that the charges 
are reasonable. 

From what we know of the faculty, the course 
of study, the charges, and general regulations, we 
would cordially recommend this institution to the 
patronage of the Presbyterian Church. 


Action or PressyTertes.—The Presbytery of 
Fayetteville has adopted resolutions thoroughly ap- 
proving of the acts of the last Assembly. Ayes 27, 
no 1, did not vote 5. ne 

The Presbytery of Newcastle has adopted simi- 
lar resolutions. a 

The Presbytery of Roanoke, to which we before 
alluded, was unanimous in its approval. 

The Presbytery of East Hanover, of which the 
Editor of the Southern Religious Telegraph is a 
member, has followed in the same noble course, the 
promises of the said Editor to the contrary not with- 
standing. 

It is said, too, that the Synod of North Carolina 
has sustained the Assembly, there being only three 
in the opposition. 

The Presbytery of Louisville has voted in the 
same way with great unanimity. : 

The Presbytery of Oxford has sustained the As- 


sembly by a large majority. 


Mr. Wourr.—We understand that Mr. Wolff 
has received Episcopal ordination from the hands 
of Bishop Doane of New Jersey. As an introduc- 
tion into the Protestant Episcopal Church, Mr. 
Wolff has been assailed as a fanatic and visionary 
by the Churchman, the leading journal of that de- 
nomination. This is but a poor augury for his 
comfort in his new connexion. 

INTELLIGENCE.—The New-school papers are at 
a discount. The Buffalo Observer, the Alton Ob- 
server, and the New Haven Intelligencer, have 
closed their accounts with the public; and we un- 
derstand that one or two others that are now very 
noisy, are crying out in their last struggle. 


AcKNOWLEDGMENT.—In the Circular Letter issu- 


ed by the New-school Convention of Michigan 


there is the fullest acknowledgment, that the 
churches comprising the Synod of Michigan are 
indebted for their existence to the Plan of Union 
of 1801, or at least so we understand its language ; 
and not only so, but admits that its operation was 
felt in other extensive regions, viz. Western New 
York and Ohio. We give a single extract from 
the letter, the professed design of which is to keep 
the Presbyterians and Congregationalists of Michi- 
gan united. | 

“ Much has been said to you, brethren, of the 
unconstitutionality of ‘the Plan of Union.’ That 
it is unconstitutional, we deny. That it is extra- 
constitutional, is all we admit. That it was scrip- 


tural, catholic, politic, eminently useful, pre-emi- 
nently blessed of Heaven, we shal] maintain to our 


latest breath. The ear that has heard the truth of 


it, has blessed it, and the eye that has actually 
seen ita fruits, has borne witness to it. The bles- 
sing of many that were spiritually ready to perish, 
has come upon it, and has caused a multitude of 
hearts to . for joy. Survey, brethren, the wide 

region, which its influence has pervaded, and then 
say, if in all the length and breadth of the land, 
there is another, on which ‘ the dews of salvation’ 
have so copiously fallen—over which, have sprung 
up so rapidly, ‘ the trees of righteousness, the plant- 
ing of the Lord, that he might be glorified” Ex. 
tending its influence to this beautiful peninsula, 
the same simple ‘ Plan of Union’ has cheered and 


blessed our borders.” 


Tue Avusuan Disciosunes.—Our readers have 
no doubt felt the force of Mr. Wood’s Letters, and 
concluded with us that the Presbyterian Chufch 
has been mercifully preserved from the dominion 
of such men as composed the Auburn Convention; 
still we cannot resist the impulse of renewing their 
attention to some of the principal points which 
these communications illustrate. All acquainted 
with the character of Mr. Wood, will place un- 
reserved confidence in his statement of facts, and 
we presume that they who are most affected by 
his report, will be cautious in disputing his vera- 
city. There was an obvious necessity for the 
publication at this time, inasmuch as the New- 
school press has been studiously silent on the 
subject. Silence it was concluded would be their 
best policy, where a full report would have mate- 
rially injured their cause. If we recollect aright, 
we were promised a full account of the proceedings 
in the Cincinnati Journal ; but the Editor of that 
paper who was a member of the Convention, has 
made no report. 
Philadelphia Observer, and the Southern Reli- 
gious Telegraph, which have loudly asserted that 
the Presbyterian Church would not sustain the 
General Assembly if it knew the whole truth, have 
not only been silent, but do not even express a re- 
gret that this new source of light has not been 
opened; and the New York Observer which has 
an accomplished reporter attached to its establish- 
ment, and which has hitherto been extremely ac- 
tive in collecting information from such public 
bodies, withholds all notice of these debates, to 
the great regret of many of its readers. One of 
two reasons must account for this unwonted si- 
lence; either the Auburn Convention was too in- 
significant to have its debates reported; or it was 
agreed by the party and their journals, that it 
would not do to lay before the public the confes- 
sions and declarations made in the Convention. 
The latter we suppose to be the true reason, as 
may be inferred from the following brief review. 

1. In relation to the character of the churches 
which have been disowned by the General Assem- 
bly. Ithas often been affirmed that these church- 
es were, in fact and in form, Presbyterian; but 
now, in the unreserved communications made in 
the Convention, it is fully acknowledged that 
they are almost entirely Congregational and mix- 
ed. The Rev. Calvin Waterbury, and Rev. 
Daniel Waterbury, confessed that one half of the 
Presbyteries of Otsego, Oneida, Chenango, and 
Delaware, were Congregationalists! The Rev. 
Mr Hotchkin admitted in relation to the Presbyte- 
ries of Geneva, Cayuga, and Onondaga, that they 
did not recognize the Presbyterian form of govern- 
ment, but that their churches were governed by 
the whole body of male communicants who-have 
never adopted the Confession of Faith! Rev. 
Mr. Hanford, acknowledged that the whole Synod 
of Western Reserve was formed on the pledge, 
that the churches might be Congregational or 
Presbyterian as they pleased, and that they were 
extremely zealous for Congregationalism. Such 
is the character of the disowned churches,—with- 
out elders, and without Presbyterian government; 
such the character of the Presbyteries, composed 
of mixed and Congregational churches. It was 
to bolster up such a system that Drs. Richards 
and Cox, and Mr Chester advanced the doctrine, 
that Ruling Elders and Presbyterian Churches, 
were not necessary to the formation of a Presby- 
tery! Well may those who attended the last 
Assembly exclaim, the one half of the corruptions 
in the Church was not told to us. In view of 
these facts we ask every honest Presbyterian, 
what wrong did the Assembly commit in declaring 
certain Synods to be no part of the Presbyterian 
Church, which by their own acknowledgment, 
are Congregationalists? ‘The wrong. we have 
never yet been able to perceive. 

2. We next advert to the intentions of the Con- 
vention. ‘These should be known, and we enu- 
merate them with arithmetical precision. (1) Ac- 
cording to Dr. Beecher they are to contend for 
freedom of opinion, by establishing the principle, 
that the Confession of Faith is to be subscribed for 
mere substance of doctrine. And this freedom, 
according to another gentleman, whose name is 
left blank, is to extend to the formation of anew 
creed by each church every year, thatnew theolog- 
ical discoveries may be inserted. Down with 
the Confession of Faith is therefore their first in- 
tention. (2.) They intend to prostrate the ortho- 
dox, and to make their own house too hot to hold 
them, or as Dr. Peters says, let them secede! 
This is to be attempted next May, and Dr. Penny, 
who knew the secrets of the party, although he 
did not sympathize with them, declared that this 
was to be done by STRATAGEM! We apprize 
the orthodox of this intention in time. (3.) They 
intend to maintain that Congregationalists have 


as much right in the Presbyterian Church, as Pres- 
byterians themselves! Rev. Daniel Waterbury 
said that if the acts of the Assembly had been ex- 
pressly and exclusively against the recognition of 
Congregational Churches as such, they would 
have resisted them. Mr. E. White in the last 
Assembly, and Dr. Hill of Virginia, are sticklers 
for the same doctrine, that the Presbyterian 
Church is as inuch the inheritance of Congrega- 
tionalists, as of Presbyterians. ‘The doctrine re- 
minds us of the declaration of a certain good lady, 
who in her excessive liberality maintained, that 
the Jews were as good Christians as any other de- 
nomination. (4.) ‘hey intend to strike a blow 
at the doctrines of the Presbyterian Church. So 


mous Mr Hastings, who professed a stomach for 
any thing short of the Confession of Faith. We 
should state however, that the Convention appear- 
ed to be startled by the zmprudent and premature 
honesty of this latter gentleman, and if they did 
not rebuke him, they at least cut off his speech in 
the middle by adjournment—much to our disap- 
pointment. Down with the Calvinistic doctrines 
of the Confession, is to be their watchword, provi- 
ded they canagree. (5.) They intend to send up 
a mighty delegation to the next Assembly to frigh- 
ten the orthodox into submission, and agreeably to 
Dr. Cox’s suggestion, funds we presume are to 
be raised to pay the expenses of delegates. We 
have no objection to this last suggestion, and we 
hope the orthodox will imitate the example. 
(6.) They intend to extinguish all little ‘taper 
like’’ societies, as Dr. McAuley styles them, such 
as the Board of Missions and Education, Presby- 


terian Foreign Missionary Society, and the Pres- 
byterian Tract Society, and instal Dr. Peters as 
sole arbiter in these matters. This is the kind of 
Olive branch which Dr. McAuley intends to bring 
in his hand to Philadelphia, where he may justly 
say, little of such Olive grows. — 

Such then are the intentions of the Auburn Con- 
ventionists, but we have heard of man planning, 
and God disappointing, and we have great confi- 
dence in the maxim. ‘i 

3. The component parts of the Convention are 
worthy of analysis. The apt description of the 
parts is furnished by one of their own number; 


The New York Evangelist, the 


said Mr Squire, and Mr C. Waterbury, and the fa- 


‘you find us here of all colours, black and white, 
blue and grey.” It was a medley indeed; 
fierce oppotients to each other, bound together for 
the occasion, by the single ligament of opposition 
to sound Presbyterianism. Asa proof of this we 
tefer to the collision of opinion occurring when the 
doctrinal question was under discussion. A state- 
ment of doctrine in detail was presented, but it 
being found that agreement on this was impossible, 
the whole of it was stricken out; and the Conven- 
tion contented themselves with adopting the mea- 
gre, indefinite, evasive, and yet sofficiently erro- 
neous paper on false and true doctrine, issued by 

the minority, or rather a very small part of the mi- 
nority of the last Assembly. Thus the matter 
ended. One fact however should be noticed. 
Mr. Lathrop and others intimated that the Conven- 
tion never could agree even in adopting that paper, 
and yet it was adopted, and the minutes of the 
Convention inform us “ that every resolution was 
passed with entire unanimity.”” This however is 
a deceptive statement; we have reason to believe 
that many who could not concur in the principal 
resolutions, either left the house or refrained from 
voting ; and thus the unanimity was only apparent. 
There is therefore a hiatus in relation to the parti- 
cular modes of faith adopted in the disowned Sy- 
nods, but this may be supplied, we respectfully 
suggest, by the collection and publication in one 
or more folio volumes, of all the creeds in use 
among the said Synods, not forgetting the seven- 
teen by the Rev. C. Colton. ‘The question of 
doctrine has got to be met somewhere and at some- 
time” said Mr. Calvin Waterbury; and we say, 
if they meet it with no better success in Philadel- 
phia than they did at Auburn, the contest will not 
be very terrible. Before the gauntlet is thrown 
down, some preliminary agreement should be had, 
about the subject of contest. 

- We have seen what kind of Presbyterians these 
gentlemen are in church government, and now 
we See, or rather we do not see, what they are in 
doctrine. 

4. We are led to observe, that the instigators of 
this Convention, and the prominent actors, were 
not the aggrieved members of the four disowned 
Synods, but members of the Presbyterian Church, 
who find that their plans are frustrated, and their 
dreams of dominion suddenly interrupted. ‘They 
are chagrined at this, and finding that the four 
Synods care very little about the acts of the As- 
sembly, and would really prefer to be let alone in 
the enjoyment of their Congregational predilec- 
tions, they appoint Dr. McAuley to plead with 
them, to come over the north river and help them 
to fight for the ‘ promised land ;”? and he quotes 
the case of the Israelites as in point, leaving out of 
view one small particular, viz: that there was a 
divine command in the one case, which could not 
be in the other. Help us says the Doctor or we 
shall be ‘‘discouraged.””> We hope however for 
the sake of peace and order, as well as of righ- 
teousness, that the Congregationalists will take 
Dr. Penny’s advice and stay at home, instead of 
coming to raise a mob in Philadelphia. We be- 
lieve it to be an unquestionable fact, that all the cla- 
mor at present raised in the Church against the 
General Assembly, is excited by a few leading 
men in the New-school, who are afraid of being left 
ina small minority, if not of something worse. 

5. We must direct attention to another instance 
of the indecision of the New-school party, as con- 
tained in the admissions of Drs. Peters and Cox, 
that the Church was not dismembered by the acts, 
disowning the four Synods. Thus is their favour- 
ite ground, which was so eloquently urged by the 
gentleman from Montrose, abandoned, and the 
legal writs served on the Treasurer of the Assem- 
bly, come to naught. 

6. Last, though not least, we should notice the 
dilemma into which the Convention has plunged 
itself, by maintaining that the three Synods of 
New York were united to the Presbyterian 
Church, by the arrangement of 1808, and not by 
that of 1801. What was this arrangement? By 
a strict examination of it, we learn that it was a 
Specific arrangement to admit the Northern Asso- 
ciated Presbytery and the Middle Association of 
the Western District, and that it was, in so many 
words, confined to this object. Subsequently 
however, we find other Associations admitted, 
such as those of Oneida, Onondaga and Union. 
These, the Convention say were not admitted by 
the Plan of 1801, and as the instrument shows, 
they could not have been admitted by the Plan of 
1808, and therefore they were not admitted at all ; 
so that by the very reasoning of the Convention 
itself, the larger portion of these Synods, never 
was, by any arrangement, a part and parcel of the 
Presbyterian church! ‘I'his conclusion is inev- 
itable, and we leave the gentlemen who have jump- 
ed into the quick-set hedge, to find a mode of 
jumping out again. 


utterly intractable ; it excludes most of the church- 
es inthe Synods of New York, and it absolutely 
abandons the poor Synod of the Western Reserve. 
This last is an ungenerous desertion, and we do 
not wonder that the members of that Synod felt a 
little queer, when the new ground was so trium- 
phantly exhibited. After all they must return to 
the acknowledgment that all these Synods arose 
from the Plan of 1801; Dr. McAuley in the As- 
sembly, said they did, and the speakers in the 
Convention up to a certain point, said they did, 
and universal opinion said they did, until the ‘ as- 
tounding discovery” of Dr Peters. | 

We could easily refer to other interesting facts 
contained in these communications, but we forbear. 
In this view of the matter we will venture to 
affirm, that not one “ rabid Old-school man” as Dr. 
Carrol courteously calls them, either north or 
south, will repent of the decided course taken by 
the Assembly. 


(additional.)—At recent commence- 

ments: 
Kenyon graduated twelve young gentlemen. 
Brown University do. thirty-eight do. 


Bowporn do. forty-one do. 
GENEVA do. one (qu?) do. 
do. twenty-two do. 
PENNSYLVANIA do. four — do. 
LAFAYETTE do. three do. 
PRINCETON do. fifty-five do. 


ConGREGATIONAL AssoctaTions.—The article of 
Marcus is written with vigour and intelligence, 
and must be deemed satisfactory. It is important 
as it confirms the views advanced by him in previ- 
ous communications respecting the powers of As- 
sociations. At the request of the writer we pub- 
lish it without division. | 

Sincutar.—The Editor of the Southern Religi- 
ous Telegraph, recommends to orthodox editors, 
‘perfect undisguised honesty and truth,”’ which 
he says he has found “ from experience of years’’ 
to be the best policy ! : | 


The new ground will, we presume, be found 


EcoLEstasTicaL.— We understand that the Rev. 
Samuel G. Winchester, late Pastor of the Sixth 
Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, has received a 
unanimous cal] to become the Pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church in Natchez, Mississippi, and that 
he has accepted the call, and will enter on the du- 
ties of his new station early in the winter. While 
we deeply regret the loss of Mr. Winchester’s so- 
ciely as a Co-presbyter, we have no doubt his use- 
fulness will be promoted by his connexion with this 
important congregation. 

We neglected before to state that the Rev. Sep- 
timus Tuston, a Presbyterian Clergyman, has been 
elected Chaplain to the lower house of Congress 
by a large majority. 

Installed at Troy, N. Y., on the 13th instant, by 
the Presbytery of Troy, as Pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian church in that city, Rev. Erastus 
Hopkins. Sermon, by the Rev. Pres. Wheeler, 
of Burlington ; the charge to the Pastor by the Rev. 
Wm. D. Snodgrass, D. D. of Troy ; Charge to the 
People. by the Rev. Mr. Smith, of Waterford. 

The Rev. J. H. Noble was installed Pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in Sehagleticoke, Ren- 
sellaer Co. N. Y. on the 11th inst. by the Pres- 
bytery of Troy. Rev. W. R. Long made the in- 
troductory prayer. Rev. R. Smith, of Waterford, 
presided, and constituted the pastoral relation.— 
Rev. Dr. Snodgrass of Troy, preached the sermon. 
Rev. S. T. Spear of Lansingburgh, gave the charge 
to the Pastor, and Rev. R. Smith the charge to the 
people. | 

On Sabbath evening, the 17th ult. Mr. Robert 
Birch was ordained, and installed into the Pastoral 
office, in the Ninth Presbyterian Church, city of 
New York. 

The Rev. Dr. Spring preached the ordination 
sermon. The Rev. Mr. Potts offered the ordina- 
tion prayer. The Rev. Mr. Krebs gave the charge 
to the Pastor; and the Rev Mr. Smith the charge 
to the people. | 


| _ For the Presbyterian. 
“CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS.” 


When I had completed the series of papers on 
the abrogation of the * Plan of Union,” which you 
were pleased to publish, with expressions of appro- 
bation, a few weeks since, [ supposed that my 
work was done, and | had no intention of resuming 
4 pen, on the same topic. But in a late number 
of the New York Observer, the Editors ot that 
paper have seen fit to extract a small portion of 
one of my numbers, accompanied with a long list 
of errors, alleged to be contained in my statements. 
Or, perhaps, I ought rather to impute this act, to 
the pro tempore Editor of that paper, who is known 
to be a Congregational clergyman, and who has 
shown, by his late management of that press, that 
he is determined to use the brief authority which 
his position furnishes, to the injury of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 

I am surely bound to acknowledge the courteous 
manner, in which that gentleman was pleased to 
introduce me to the readers of the Observer, 
though they will scarcely believe, even on his 
authority, that I am “a man of sound sense,” if a 
single section of one of my papers contains as 
many errors as he has alleged. I am, however, 
not only willing to accept, but am bold to claim 
the other characteristic which he ascribes to me. 


[ have always professed to be a man of “ indepen- | 


dent thought.” I have long since learned “to 
call no man master,” not only because I have ex- 
plicit warrant for that course, but because I have 
learned, from my intercourse with the world, that 
even “great men are not always wise.” And 
though I was born and educated in the Presbyteri- 
an Church, I trust my attachment to her interests 
is the result of a firm conviction, that her doctrines 
and discipline are in strict conformity to the word 
of God. Asa Presbyterian, as well as a professed 
Christian, I have acknowledged “the Scriptures to 
be the only infallible rule of faith and practice,” 
and I have “received and adopted the Confession 
of Faith as containing the system of doctrines 
taught in the Holy Scriptures.” But I have 
never subscribed, and I never calculate to sub- 
scribe, to any sentiment of truth or duty, or to any 
ecclesiastical decision, on the bare authority of any 
man or set of men, whether they be divines or 
civilians, Doctors of Divinity, or Doctors of Law. 
And it is no small gratification to me, if my 
manner of writing on the “Plan of Union” has 
manifested this trait of character, to the apprehen- 
sion of the pro. tem. Editor of the Observer, and he 
will doubtless expect me to exhibit the same cha- 
racteristic, in examining his allegutions. 

It is true that in preparing my numbers on the 
“Plan of Union,” I consulted no man, nor did I 
seek for the opinions of others. My sole object 
was to ascertain, whether the act of abrogation 
was a legitimate or illegitimate act, and I satisfied 
myself, if no other person, that it was perfectly 
correct and loudly demanded. And though I 
came to this conclusion without “ pinning my faith 
on any man’s sleeve,” I am willing to confess, that 
it is a great satisfaction to find my views, in the 
main, fully sustained by the ex parte opinions of 
the civilians, procured by the minority in the late 
Assembly, as published in the same number of the 
Observer, in which my alleged errors are recorded. 
Mr. Wood explicitly expresses the opinion that the 
‘* Pian of Union” was not a covenant, and that the 
Assembly was fully competent to its abrogation 
Chancellor Kent’s opinion seems, at first view, to 
be in direct opposition to Mr. Wood’s, in regard to 
the nature of the instrument, as he calls it “a 
solemn compact—made in good faith,” and he 
seems to infer that it was not unconstitutional, be- 
cause there was no prohibitory clause in the Pres- 
byterian.Constitution against such a proceeding by 
the Assembly,” (although the “ Plan of Union ac- 
tually deprived certain Presbyterian members of 
sacred rights secured to them by the Constitution, 
and admitted private members to the exercise of 
authority in the judicatories, which the Constitu- 
tion allows only to ordained elders.) But Chancel- 
lor Kent eventually comes to the conclusion, that 
“‘a peremptory renunciation of the union, for 
reasonab'e canse, would be justified even in the 
review of a court of equity,” if “an application” 
for the consent of the Association “should not be 
successful.” This would seem to justify the act of 
abrogation, by the late Assembly, except so far, as 
a want of courtesy is involved, in not previously 
asking the consent of the Association. At least, to 
my humble apprehension, it annihilates the idea of 
a solemn compact, which one partly alone can never 
abrogate, though they may have solicited the con- 
sent of the other a thousand times. 

So far then, I consider my conclusion sustained 
by high authority. Nay, it would seem that my 
principal views are sanctioned by the pro. tem. 
Editor of the New York Observer. Not contented 
with pronouncing me “a man of sound sense and 
independent thought” (what a tremendous compli- 
ment !) he says the extract he has made “ contains 
more errors than any other passage that we have 
ever seen from his pen,” which certainly implies 
to my mind, that he considers my other arguments 


| and conclusions generally correct. 


But before I proceed to an examination of these 
allegations, I must invite the attention of my ac- 
cuser, to two or three preliminary observations. 

1. The series of papers on the “ Plan of Union” 
was not designed to have “ any bearing on the case 
of the four Synods,” as the pro. tem. Editor dis- 
tinctly intimates to the readers of the Observer. 
The investigation was exclusively directed to the 
question of the competency of the General Assem- 
bly to abrogate the Plan, without the consent of 
the Association. As “a man of sound sense and 
independent. thought,” I expressed my scruples in 
regard to some of the acts of the Assembly, al- 
though I was not disposed to question the integrity, 
and impeach the motives, of the majority, as many 
others have done. And, even now, under the full 
conviction of the propriety and necessity of the ab- 
rogation of the “ Plan of Union,” I am still unable 
to discover, how that act lays a foundation for the | 


excision of the Synods. And I am not conscious 
of having entertained or uttered a sentiment that 
had “any bearing on the case of the four Synods.” 
It is therefore unfair, for the pro. tem. Editor of the 
Observer to intimate that my papers have “a bear- 
ing on their case ;”’ unless he believes, and is pre- 
pared to show, that sustaining the act of abroga- 
tion, sustains the subsequent acts of excision. If 
he can do this, I, for one, should be laid under 
high obligations; and for this service, I would 
freely forgive all the sins he has committed against 
me. 
2. The argument drawn from the want of pow- 
er, on the part of the Association, to form such a 
compact as the “ Plan of Union” is said to be, was, 
in my estimation, of so little consequence in the 
case, that it actually escaped my mind, till I had 
nearly completed my papers. And then I even 
hesitated on the expediency of introducing at all, 
and was finally induced to do it, merely by noti- 
cing some mistaken views of the supposed powers 
of Associations, expressed by a writer in the Pres- 
byterian. 

3. The views which I communicated respecting 
the powers and usages of Associations, and which 
have subjected me to the charge of so many errors, 
were designed to show, what those bodies were, in 
a state of pure Congregationalism or indepen- 
dency. Every man acquainted with the New 
England churches knows, that since the preva- 
lence of * liberal sentiments” or more properly 
Unitarianism, the orthodox churches have felt the 
importance of some more efficient securities, 
against the inroads of error, than mere indepen- 
dency furnishes; It was this that gave such an 
impulse to the plan of Consociation ; and even, 
when this could not be formally introduced, stand- 
ing rules, or something like a constitution were 
adopted in many Associations. These in many 
instances modified the proceedings of those eccle- 
siastical bodies, and laid the foundation for mea- 
sures, which were originally unknown to Congre- 
gationalists. The late revival of the newlight 
spirit of 1740 has probably led to other modifica- 
tions, but none of these have essentially changed the 
character or altered the foundation of Associations. 
Let it be borne in mind then, that the correctness 
or incorrectness of my statements is to be tested, 
by what Congregationalism is in its original insti- 
tution, and not by the modifications which recent 
necessity may have imposed. I may add 

4, That, as I have already disclosed the fact, 
that I have been a Presbyterian all my days, my 
knowledge of Congregationalism, is not the result 
of practical experience. I mention this, not by 
way of apology for errors or misstatements; be- 
cause “a man of. sound sense” or any other man 
ought never to shield himself under the plea of ig- 
norance, on a point, upon which, he has undertaken 
to enlighten the public. 1 have, however, been 
blessed with as good eyes and ears, as most men 
possess; and have been favoured, for many years, 
with the most familiar intercourse with Congrega- 
tional ministers and churches, and have repeatedly 
been honoured with a seat in ecclesiastical coun- 
cils, both for the ordination of pastors and the 
settlement of church difficulties. And I have 
always availed myself of all these opportunities, as 
well as by reading all the treatises I could obtain 
on the different forms of church government from 
High-church episcopacy down to absolute indepen- 
dency, and the usages developed in the proceed- 
ings of different ecclesiastical bodies, to gain cor- 
rect information on this subject. If, then, I have 
adopted and stated errors in regard to the powers 
and usages of Congregational Associations, I must 
submit to the charge when it is proven, and con- 
sole myself with the fact, that 1 derived my infor- 
mation from sources, which were once deemed 
oracular in Congregational churches, but which, 
by the innovations of the present age, may have 
lost their authority with some of their more en- 
lightened offspring. 

But before I submit so tamely to the charge of 
error, I shall, as **a man of independent thought” 
examine the allegations made by the pro. tem. Edi- 
tor of the New York Observer. And in doing 
this I shall set down my own statements in juxta- 
position with the alleged errors. 


7 First alleged error. 

Marcns. “A Congregational Association is a 
stated voluntary meeting of the ministers, or 
rather pastors of Congregational churches, within 
a definite or convenient district of country. A 
minister, by virtue of being settled as pastor of a 
Congregational church, within such a district, has 
a right to become a member of the Association, if 
he pleases. 

Pro-tem. Editor. “It is not so in any Associa- 
tion with which we are acquainted. Members can 
be admitted only by vote of the Association. Min- 
isters who are not pastors are often elected and ad- 
mitted.” 


Second alleged error. 

Marcus. “ But he is under no obligation (except 
what arises from usage to avail himself of the 
privilege.) And he ceases to be a member, the 
moment he is dismissed from his pastoral charge.” 

Pro-tem. Editor. “ Nor do we know a single 
Association in which this is true, except one, 
which has adopted that rule, within a few years, 
or abrogated it, we forget which.” 

I take these two allegations together, simply be- 
cause they stand on the same ground, viz. the con- 
fessed ignorance or want of knowledge of my 
accuser. And pray tell me, am I to submit to the 
grave charge of being in error, because the pro- 
tem. Editor of the New York Observer does not 
know that I am correct? Is nothing true, which 
he does not know? Such infallibility protestants 
will be slow to allow to any man, and especially to 
one, whose managenient of the Observer has been 
the subject of so much regret and complaint to its 
readers for a few months past. 

But to come to the point, I still aver, even with 
my small knowledge of Congregationalism, that 
“an Association is a voluntary meeting, &c.” It 
is constituted by no ecclesiastica] authority, but by 
a voluntary assemblage of those who become mem- 
bers, and agree on certain rules regulating their 
times of meeting and the mode of their proceed- 
ings. After the organization of an Association, 
whether subsequent inembers are admitted by vote 
or not, 1 neither asserted nor denied. But I did 
say, and I still say, that any minister, by virtue of 
his ordination and settlement over a regular Con- 
gregational church within the bounds of an Asso- 
ciation “has a right to become a member.” I did 
not assert, that he actually became a member by 
virtue of his settlement—or that he had a right to 
force himself upon the Association, without any 
ceremony or regard to their existing rules. Ido 
not: dispute, that a vote is generally passed upon 
the admission of a new member, but [ still say, and 
the pro-tem. Editor knows the fact, that the ordi- 
nation and settlement of a minister, by a regular 
orthodox council, over a church within the bounds 
of an Association, is regarded as ample qualifica- 
tion for membership in that Association. And I 
have been misinformed if, in many Associations, 
such applicants have not been enrolled as mem- 
bers, even without the formality of a vote. 

And further, I do not deny that, in some cases, 
ministers without charge are permitted to retain a 
connexion with the Association, and I doubt not, 
that, since the innovations of the present age, have 
rendered the pastoral relation, a mere “ rope of 
sand,” in Congregational, as well as in Presbyteri- 
an churches; some Associations have found it ne- 
cessary to self-preservation, to retain, and even 
admit, as members, ministers without charge ; but, 
if in relation to the days of primitive Congrega- 
tionalism, my assertions are not literally correct, 
then I have been repeatedly misinformed by men, 
who are as thoroughly acquainted with the princi- 
ples and usages of that system as the pro-tem. Edi- 
tor of the New York Observer ever will be. 


| Third alleged error. 
Marcus. “And while he continues a member, 
the Association has no power of discipline over 
him. Ifhe should be guilty of the highest crimes 
and misdemeanors, all they could do, would be to 
disown him ; that is, refuse to associate with him.” 
Pro-tem. Editor. “ Associations do sometimes 
try ministers who are members, and depose them 
from the ministry, for any sufficient cause. In the 
constitutions of some of them, this power is dis- 
tinctly asserted ; and we have known several in- 
stances of its exercise. Yet the more prevalent 
and more generally approved usage, in such cases, 
is, to call a council.” 
And now what is the amount of my error? 


Who that knows any thing of modern Congrega- 
tionalism does not know that some Associations, 
for the reason assigned in my third preliminary 
remark, have voluntarily adopted rules, and consti- 
tuted, by mutual consent, the Association judges 
of the ministerial character and standing of its 
members. But does the pro-tem. Editor contend 
that this is an essential feature—an inherent right 
of an Association! He knows better, and he ac- 
knowledges, that it is only done “ sometimes,” and 
that it is a power peculiar to “ some Associations” 
and that he has known “ several instances of its 
exercise.” Consequently those Associations are 
very few; and therefore he confesses that “the 
more prevalent and more generally approved 
usage, in such cases, is, to call a council.” Here 
then, by his own showing, the alleged error is not 
an error. That the power of trying ministers does 
not belong to Congregational Associations, unless 
by mutual consent, thus constituting it in fact “a 
mutual” and standing “council” for that specific 
object. 
Fourth alleged error. | 

Marcus. “Hence, there is no such thing as a 
minister’s receiving a dismission and recommenda- 
tion to join another ecclesiastical body, {and all 
they can with propriety give, when a man goes 
from among them, 1s, a certificate that he has been 
a member of their Association, and was in good 
standing when he left it.”] : 


Pro-tem. Ed. “ Wrong again. It is customary 
to give and receive such letters, whenever a min- 
ister is transferred from one Association to another, 
yet such a letter does not bind the Association, to 
which it is brought, to receive the bearer as a 
member. For example, if they suspect his ortho- 
ef they will examine him till they are satis- 


This allegation is not only precisely like the 
preceding, but is attempted to be sustained on the 
same ground, though the word * customary” is 
here used instead of “ some,” and “several,” and 
“sometimes.” “Such letters” are given and re- 
ceived ; but still the Associations to which they 
are presented, are at liberty to act just as they 
please, and just as they would act, if the applicants 
had only brought a certificate or any other satis- 
factory evidence of good standing, in their former 
Associations. And does not my accuser know of 
numerous instances of the transfer of ministers, 
from one Association to another, without any such 
letters. If he does not, others do.—But I beg to 
know what he intends by “such letters.’ His 
accusation is marked, on the first clause of my as- 
sertion, above quoted, and I added the remainder to 
the sentence, that the reader might know exactly 
what I dic say. It is evident therefore, that by 
‘such letters” he meant, if he intended to be 
honest, to express what I had said, in that clause, 
viz. “a dismission and recommendation to join 
another ecclesiastical body.” Now, if the pro-tem. 
Editor of the New York Observer will boldly as- 


Congregationalism, or even “customary” that a 
minister cannot cease to be a member of one Asso- 
ciation, or be received into another, until he pre- 
sents a certificate of dismission from the one, and 
recommendation to the other, [ will publicly con- 
fess my error, in the Presbyterian and New York 
Observer, over my own proper signature, if I can- 
not prove by. a thousand witnesses, and as many 
precedents, that what he asserts, is absolutely and 
totally false. 
“a certificate of good standing and recommenda- 
tion to the fellowship of ministers and churches,” 
the common and only necessary document in strict 
Congregationalism, 1s not “ a dismission from one 
Assoctation and recommendation to another.” Till 
this is done, I hold myself exonerated from even 
the semblance of error, in this particular, and 
gravely charge the author of this allegation, with 
a manifest attempt to impose on the credulity of 
his readers, by the equivocal phrase “ such letters.”’ 


Fifth alleged error. 

Marcus. “ And it is a fact, though not generally 
understood in our Church, that a Congregational 
Association, as such, has nothing to do with the or- 
dination and settlement, or dismission of ministers 
within their bounds; as this is done by an ecclesi- 
astical council, selected by the church concerned, 
and which is dissolved as soon as their work is 
done.” 

Pro-tem. Ed. “ Associations do sometimes or- 
dain men as evangelists; for example, those who 
are to go on foreign missions. They also license 
candidates to preach for a limited time.” 

If I had a child that could read his mother 
tongue, and could not discover, that, in this allega- 
gation, my accuser had not touched the fact which 
[ had stated, I would send him to an asylum for 
idiots. ‘* Associations do somelimes ordain men as 
evangelists.” Who ever disputed this; but what 
has this to do with the “ ordination and settlement 
or dismission of members within their bounds ? 
Will he point out a single instance, in which “an 
Association, as such,” ever ordained and settled or 
dismissed a minister within their bounds? And 
will he then show, that all Congregational Asso- 
ciations (not Consociations) do this?- He will not 
make the attempt. And even the ordination of 
evangelists, he well knows, does not proceed from 
the powers of an Association, as such. No advo- 
cate of ministerial] parity will deny, that any suita- 
ble number of regularly ordained ministers have all 
necessary power to ordain others, to the work of 
the ministry, whether they come together as an 
Association, meeting at stated times, or are con- 
vened for that special and single purpose. Every 
ordination by an ecclesiastica] council (the common 
and approved mode of ordination of pastors in Con- 
gregational churches) is predicated on this ground. 
And no power of ordination was ‘ever claimed, by 
virtue of its rights as a permanent and geographi- 
cally defined body. “ The licensure of candidates” 
whether for “a limited” or unlimited “time” has 
nothing to do with the subject; though, if I had 
been finding fau't with Congregationalism, which 
was not my object, this fact might not have es- 
caped animadversion. 

Sixth alleged error. 

Marcus. * Now, a General Association is made 
up of a delegation from all the Associations in a 
State, or other convenient district, and neither 
Claims nor exercises any other nor higher powers, 
than the particular Associations of which it is com- 
posed. “(Its design is to extend the principle of 
ministerial fellowship, consultation, and advice to 
pastors and their churches, but claims no authority 
over the one or the other.”] 


Pro-tem. Ed. * Still less. They, in no case, 
either license, ordain, or depose.” 

Wonderful detection! My great error, in this 
case, consists in ascribing too much power to a 
General Association. “ They, in no case, either 
license, ordain, or depose.” Bat why Mr. Editor? 
Is it for the want of authority ? Have fifty, or one 
hundred ministers Jess power individually or col- 
lectively than ten or a dozen of them would have 
at home? Suppose a General Association should 
be called upon to license or ordain, would they 
hesitate for the want of power? Could they not 
adduce as high authority for the exercise of that 
prerogative, as any particular Association repre- 
sented in their body? They are as regular Gospel 
ministers, and, by virtue of the power committed 
to them, they have as good a right to exercise it. 
They might hesitate on the expediency of exer- 
cising these powers; and for ought I know, some 
General Associations may have a standing rule for- 
bidding those acts; but this only proves the exist- 
ence of the power. And if sucha rule exists in 
any Association, | presume, it is not like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, irrevocable ; but is ca- 
pable of being rescinded ; and then, they would be 
left to act their own pleasure. In that case, no- 
thing could hinder a General Association from ex- 


ercising all the powers, which any particular Asso- 
clation, as such, possesses. The expediency of the 
case might still remain questionable: but their 
right to exercise al] the prerogatives of Gospel 
ministers, none but an advocate of “the divine 
right of Episcopacy,” would be inclined to dispute. 
Seventh alleged error. 


Marcus. “Such is, and ever has been, the Gene- 
ral Association of Connecticut. 


Pro-tem. Ed. “It happens rather singularly, 
that the General Association of Connecticut is a 
body known in law. Its existence and its consti- 
tution were sanctioned by an act of the Legislature 


of Connecticut very many years ago; we think, 


long before the American Revolution. In this re- 


sert, that it is a generally received principle of — 


Only let it be borne in mind, that | 
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- contradiction, from any “ man of sound sense,” that 


or not, that Association was utterly incapable of 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


4 


spect, it differs, we think, from every other Gene- 


fal Association in the world.” 


And what has all this to do with my —— 
was 
describing the ecclesiastical powers of a General 
Association ; and without an particular reference 
Connecticut, Massa- 

chusette—New Haven—New York—Great Brit- 
ain—or any other State-or country, I merely 
stated, that “a General Association was made up 
tion from all the Associations in a State, 
or other definite district, and neither claims nor 
exercises any other or higher powers than the | 4ppea 
particular Associations of which it is composed. Its 
design is &c.” And then J added, “ Such is, and 
ever has been, the General Association of Con- 
necticut.” And here this most sagacious Editor 
steps in, and charges me with error, and to prove 
it says, “the General Association of Connecticut 
differs from every other Genera] Association in the 
t” that “it is known in law.” 


and wherein does it convict me of error? 


to the General Association o 


of a 


world, in this res 
And what has this to do with the matter in hand! 


Does the act of incorporation increase or diminish 
its ecclesiastical powers, or require it to be consti- 


tuted on a principle or ina manner different from 


my statement? Every one knows, that this act | POS 
was sought and granted, merely to enable that As- 
sociation to manage, to better advantage, its 


monied concerns; principally, if not exclusively, 
for missionary pur 


s; without affecting its eccle- 
siastical powers, in the least particular; and yet 
this fact must be lugged in, with the pretence of 
convicting me of error, or ignorance in regard to 


For the Presbyterian. 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


Mr. Editor—In the course of an excursion to 
the North, I rested a few days in the beautiful 
town of Easton, Pa. While there, the commence- 
ment took place in the College, on the 20th Sep- 
tember. This you know is a period of thrilling 
interest to those who are about to bid farewell to 
their Alma Mater. I received an invitation to at- 
tend, and found the church crowded. The beauty 
and fashion of the town and surrounding country 
red to be collected together, to witness the 
performances of the young gentlemen who were 
to receive their first degree. 

The graduating class consisted of only three, 
but the performances were such as to reflect great 
credit both on the teachers and the taught. The 
exercises of the morning were interesting, and the 
music from a very fine choir added much to the 
enjoyment of the day. 

After a recess for dinner, the audience came 
together again to hear the Annual Oration, from 
the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, of Baltimore, who 
was selected by the Literary Societies for this pur- 


e. 
_I shall not attempt to give you a sketch of this 
discourse, as I fee] utterly incompetent to the task, 
and as I understand it is to be published, when I 
trust you will enjoy as much pleasure in reading, 
as I did in hearing it. It was altogether worthy 
of its author. In the evening there was an exhibi- 
tion in the College Hall, by the Undergraduates 


the ecclesiastical power of the General Association | When we had some excellent specimens of compo- 


of Connecticut. Verily, if old father Haines were 
alive, and now stood in my shoes, he would say, 
as he did to Ballou, “ you might as well have re- 
ferred to Num. xxii. 30.” 


Eighth alleged error. 
Marcus. (After setting forth the powers of the 


General Association, or rather its entire want of 


ecclesiastical authority over any of the churches in 
or out of the State of Connecticut.) ‘ Here, then, 
it is easy to see, that the Association had no power 
to form a contract of the nature ascribed to the 
“ Plan of Union.” . 

Pro-tem. Ed. “The General Association being 
established by law, and the legal existence of the 
General Assembly being recognised by the act in- 
corporating its trustees, there were certainly par- 
ties capable of contracting. The only difficulty 
seems to relate to the “valuable consideration,” 
without which no contract ie binding.” 

The existence of the General Association of 
Connecticut as an ecclesiastical] body, and its en- 
tire competency, whether “ known in law” or not, 
to make contracts with any other ecclesiastical 
body, in regard to the exercise of powers which it 
actually possesses, I have never disputed or called 
in question. But I still aver, without the fear of 


“the General Association of Connecticut possesses 
no power over a single church in Connecticut— 
much less can it exercise the power of legislation 
over churches in the new settlements, on the fron- 
tiers of New York, or in any other State or terri- 
tory.” And I contend, that, whether incorporated 


entering into covenant to exercise powers in New 
York or Ohio which it did not possess, and, there- 
fore, could not exercise at home. And therefore I 
repeatm y former conclusion, that “the Assoctia- 


tion had no power to form a contract of the nature 
ascribed to the * Plan of Union.” The fact is self- 


sition and declamation—and with these the ex- 
ercises of the day closed. 

Beside the regular degree conferred on the 
graduates, the Honorary degree of D.D. was con- 
ferred on the Rev. Joseph Campbell, of Hacketts- 
town, N. J. and the Rev. J. C. Baker, of Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

The degree of A.M. was conferred on the Rev. 
Leslie Irwin, of Allen Township, Northampton 
County, Pa. and on Charles Wallace Brooks, Esq. 
of Norristown, Pa. 

On the whole, Mr. Editor, I think the friends of 
Education and Religion have great cause to be en- 
couraged by the brightening prospects of this 
young, but flourishing Institution. 


| 
For the Presbyterian. 
LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOLS. 


The closing exercises of these Institutions took 
place on Monday and Tuesday, the 25th and 26th 
of September. ‘Their character was well calcu- 
lated to sustain the high reputation of the schools. 
The examinations were very satisfactory. At the 
closing exhibition of the High School, the young 
gentlemen who took part in the exercises did 
themselves and the Institution great credit by 
their performances. ‘There have been connected 
with this school, since its foundation, upwards of 
600 pupils, many of whom are now adorning the 
various professions they have chosen. On the last 
Sabbath of the session, several of the pupils were 
received into the communion of the Church, as a 
part of the fruits of a visitation of mercy recently 
given to these Institutions. The Bible Society of 
the High School (founded by James Brainerd Tay- 
lor, of sacred memory,) appropriated $30 for the 
purpose of making the Rev. R. W. Orr a life mem- 
ber of the American Bible Society. Mr. Orr ex- 
pects soon to sail as a missionary to China. May 


evident, that the acts of incorporation were given 
to the General Association of Connecticut, and to’ 
the Trustees of the General Assembly of the Pres- 


and a spirit of missions be given to them so that 
they may be eminently fountains of piety as well 
X. 


byterian Church merely to enable them to manage | as of literature. 


their monied concerns, and neither enlarged, nor 
diminished—extended nor restricted the ecclesias- 
tical powers of either body, and therefore have no 
sort of bearing on my assertion. All this flourish 
then about corporate powers, is mere fog, to be- 
cloud the truth which [ asserted. 

And I cannot admit, that “the only difficulty 
seems to relate to the valuable consideration, with- 
out which no contract is binding.” I can readily 
discover a valuable consideration existing, at least 
in imagination, on both sides, which “at the time 
was esteemed by the parties worth contracting 
for.” But the grand difficulty still remains, as my 
accuser admits, that “the Association had no 
jurisdiction over the churches in the new settle- 
ments: and he even goes further, “that the As- 
sembly had just as good a right to form the Plan of 
Union, and those churches to organize under it, 
without the assent of the Association as with it, 
we think is certain.” And I will now add, that 
the General Assembly had no more power, than 
the Association, to make such a contract, because 
it was in violation of the constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church, that they divested some of their 
members of certain invaluable rights, and conferred 
on private members, privileges which belong only 
to ordained elders. The want of power then, to 
make a contract of the nature ascribed to the 
“ Plan of Union” was equal on both sides; and 
therefore coufd not be binding on either party, 

In drawing my remarks to a conclusion, I am 
free to confess that my knowledge of Congrega- 
tionalism is imperfect and limited. But if the pro. 
tem. Editor of the New York Observer has given 
us, in his strictures, a fair specimen of what he 
knows on the subject, then, he is the Jast man on 
earth, I shall look to, with the hope of enlarging 
my stock of information. ‘To suppose him sincere, 


a 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW CASTLE. 
Extract from the Minutes, &c. 


The committee appointed to examine the Mi- 
nutes of the General Assembly inade the following 
Report, which the Stated Clerk was directed to 
publish, viz. 

Whereas, The last General Assembly did de- 
clare certain Synods not to be constitutionally con- 
nected with the Presbyterian Church, and therefore 
forming no part of the same, therefore, 

Resolved, That this Presbytery cordially ap- 
proves the said act of the Assembly—and 

Whereas, The said Assembly did bear a decided 
testimony against certain doctrinal errors, existing, 
- we believe, in the Presbyterian Church, there- 
ore, 

Resolved, That this Presbytery do most heartily 
sustain the said testimony of the Assembly. 

And Whereas, The said Assembly earnestly re- 
commended and enjoined upon Presbytery to be 
especially careful both as to the doctrines taught 
within their bounds, and as to the introduction of 
ministers to a connexion with them, (See Minutes 
of Assembly, pp. 469.) Therefore, 

Resolved, 'I‘hat this Presbytery does approve of 
the said recommendation. | 
And Whereas, The said Assembly recommended 
that the American Home Missionary Society, and 
the American Education Society, should cease to 
operate in the bounds of the Presbyterian Church, 
therefore, 
Resolved, That this Presbytery earnestly re- 
commend to its ministers and churches to carry 
into effect said recommendation of the Assembly, 
with reference to these Societies. And 

Whereas, This Presbytery has pledged itself 


peace and prosperity of the Presbyterian Church 
throughout our land. - 
Vote as on the last. 


PRESBYTERY OF FAYETTEVILLE. 


_ The Presbytery of Fayetteville has just closed 
its sessions. We have not received any certified 
copy of its proceedings. But a letter from Judge 
Potter says—“ The resolutions approving the ac- 
tion of the last Asembly were passed—Ayes, 27— 
Noes, 1. Non liquets, 5.” 

A resolution friendly to the Watchman of the 
South was passed. 

The following is taken from the Star and North 
Carolina Gazette: 

Presbytery of Fayetteville——This judicatory 
held its regular semi-annual meeting at Sardis 
church, in the county of Cumberland, last week. 
The attendance of ministers and elders was un- 
usually large, and the proceedings of the Presby- 
tery of an interesting character. The last Gene- 
ral Assembly’s measures of reform were highly 
approved ; and a series of resolutions, pledging for 
those measures the support of the Presbytery, were 
almost unanimously adopted—there being 33 mem- 
bers present, and only one or two voting in the 
negative, 


PRESBYTERY OF LOUISVILLE. 


A letter from a friend in Shelbyville, Kentucky, 
dated September 14, says: 
_ Brother Plumer—The Presbytery of Louisville 
is now holding its stated meeting in this place, 
and as I find there is an effort on the part of those 
who oppose the doings of the General Assembly 
with regard to the excision act, (as it is called) to 
make an impression that our churches in this state 
are opposed to those acts, I herewith forward you 
all the resolutions adopted on that subject. 

Resolved, That this Presbytery approve of the 
acts of the General Assembly: 1. In the abroga- 
tion of the Plan of Union of 1801 between Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists. Yeas, 23—Nays, 4. 
_2. In disowning, in consequence of the abroga- 
tion of said Plan, the Synods of Western Re- 
serve, Geneva, Utica, and Genesee, as being en- 
tirely constitutional. Yeas, 21—Noes, 6—Non 
Liquet, 1. 
_ 3. The Presbytery also approve of the proceed- 
ings of the Assembly in reference to the American 
Home Missionary Society and American Educa- 
tion Society. Yeas, 21—Nays, 5—Non Liquet, 1. 
4. That the Presbytery also cordially approve of 
the establishment of a Board of Foreign Missions 
by the Assembly. (No division called for.) | 
®. Presbytery also approve of the act of the As- 
sembly in dissolving the Third Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia. Yeas, 21—Nays, 6. 
I subscribe myself yours, in christian bonds, __ 

Q. Morton. 


PRESBYTERY OF ROANOKE. 


We also take pleasure in giving our readers the 
following resolutions, passed unanimously by the 
Presbytery of Roanoke. It is contained in a letter 
received trom Dr. Graham, and is as follows: 

For the Watchman of the South. 
Extracts from the Minutes of the Presbytery of 
Roanoke, North Carolina, at their sessions in 
Louisburgh, 16th of September, 1837: 
Whereas, We consider the present crisis as 
fraught with events of incalculable importance to 
the Presbyterian Church, and believing that a firm, 


the Spirit of the Lord rest upon these Institutions, judicious, and active co-operation of all! the friends 


of truth; is necessary to oppose the errors in order 
and discipline, which are so industriously propa- 
gated: and 

Whereas, It is understood and expected, that 
the inferior judicatories of the church will express 
some opinion in relation to said proceedings: 
therefore, 

Resolved, unanimously, That having carefully 
considered the several measures adopted by the 
Assembly for the reformation of the Church; and 
with the view of arresting the evils which were 
destroying its purity and peace, controling its dis- 
cipline, and even threatening its subversion ; this 
Presbytery is of opinion that the acts which were 
adopted by that body, were both constitutiona] and 
neceseary. 

And entertaining this opinion, we feel constrain- 
ed to render unfeigned thanks to the Great Head 
of the Church, for giving to our brethren of the 
late Assembly, the wisdom to devise, and the firm- 
ness to execute those measures of constitutional 
reform, which, with his blessing, cannot fail to re- 
move our ecclesiastical difficulties; and restore to 
our beloved Church, its former tranquility, vigour, 


and unity of action. 
A true extract: S. L. Granam, Clerk. 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


We learn from a correspondent, that at a full 
meeting of the Synod of North Carolina, resolu- 
tions were adopted, sustaining the acts of the 


found three votes. 


3 For the Presbyterian 

NARRATIVE OF THE STATE OF RELIGION IN 
THE PRESBYTERY OF NEW CASTLE DU- 

RING THE PAST YEAR. | 

_ In reviewing the state of religious feeling ex- 

isting in their churches. at the present time, as 


is an impeachment of his intellect. To believe | for the support of Rev. Benjamin Schneider, who} Well a8 during the past year, the Presbytery of 
that he knows better, destroys his integrity. Which | is connected with the American Board of Commis- | New Castle are able to notice Jittle that is more 


horn of the dilemma shall be taken! 

Thus [ have thought proper to examine and ex- 
pose at large, these flimsy and unfounded allega- 
tions; not because they are deserving, in therm- 
selves, of so much notice, for it would take a thou- 
sand of such charges en massee to cast even one 
shadow upon an enlightened intellect; but simply 
because a ‘multitude of superficial readers are al- 
ways liable to be imposed upon, by dogmatical as- 
sertions, and sophistical evasions. And it is with 
deep regret, that I have seen the excellent and 
long enviable character of the New York Observer 
completely changed under the management of the 
present temporary editor, and its fifty or hundred 


sioners for Foreign Missions; therefore, 
Resolved, That this Presbytery will continue 
their support to him. 
A true copy from the Minutes. 
Joun N. C. Grier, Stated Clerk, &c. 


The Philadelphia Observer will please copy the 
above. 


The following we copy from the Watchman of 
the South. 
PRESBYTERY OF EAST HANOVER. 


The Presbytery of East Hanover commenced its 


han commonly interesting and encouraging. ‘The 
ordinances of religion seem to be generally well 
observed. Attendance on the services of the Sab- 
bath,—the duties of Sabbath school instruction,— 
and meetings for social prayer,—are punctual and 
encouraging. In many instances particular atten- 
tion seems to be paid to the rising generation, by 
catechetical instruction, bible classes, and Sabbath 
schools. But while encouraged by the increasing 
observance of the external duties of piety, and the 
gradual increase of numbers in some of the con- 
gregations,—we are unable to notice such increase 
in members of the church, and in devotion to the 
cause of Christ among professing Christians,—as 


thousand readers furnished, from week to week, | sessions at Pole Green, in Hanover, on the 2st | are the infallible pledge of a church’s true spiritual 
with much that is as exceptionable, in point of} instant. On the second and third days of their| advancement. Perhaps the spirit of the world 


- sentiment, and as false in argument, as the article | sessions, the Presbytery considered the doings of| has too much engrossed those who are the light of 


which I heve reviewed. ‘This complaint is not! the last Assembly. The whole course of business| the world, and the great instrumentality in the 
confined to one or another. who has been the ob-| was pleasant. Good feeling prevailed during the | conversion of sinners. They do not feel sufficiently 


ject of unmerited attack, but I have heard the same 
from many, whom nothing but the hope that his 


meeting. Four ministers were absent, viz. Rev. 
Messrs. Turner, Armstrong, Hutchison, and Howe. 


their responsibility—that they must live for the 
salvation of others as well as themselves—that on 


connexion with that press is a temporary arrange- | T'wo churches, viz. those of Portsmouth and third | them, as members of the Church, as well as on the 


ment, and will soon be dissolved, has restrained 
from taking their names from its subscription list ; 
which, for the sake of my family, I nust soon do, 


church, Richmond, sent no representative. The 
following resolutions were passed : 


1. Resolved, That in the judgment of the Pres- 


pastor, devolves the duty of labouring indefatigably 
and consistently for the salvation of perishing 
souls. Nor would the ministry exculpate them- 


if its former character is not soon redeemed, which | bytery, the Plan of Union of 1801 was clearly un-| selves. They feel that perhaps the coldness and 


never can be effected in his hantls. But I have 
now done with him. My articles are before the 
public, with the verdict, that “in argument they 
are unanswerable ;” and they have hitherto stood 
the test. And if he should see fit to review any 
more of them, I shall not condescend to notice his 
strictures, unless they are characterized by more 
ability and more candour, than he has yet ex- 
hibited. Marcus. 
For the Presbytcrian. 


TAYLORISM REPUDIATED. 


We understand that Dr. Taylor of New Haven 
has been appointed by the General Association of 
Connecticut, a delegate to the next General As- 
sembly. If Dr. Taylor had been delegated to the 
last Assembly, he must have heard many things not 
very pleasant to the great Corypheus of the New 
Divinity. It will be recollected that more than one 
of the New-school members, when vindicating the 
orthodoxy of that party, testified that in the region 
where they lived, “there was not a single Taylor- 
ite.” And so often was this done, that the impres- 
sion was fully made, that the New-school thein- 
selves deemed the imputation of Taylorism to be a 
most dreadful slander. That was a heresy, whieh 
ref could not bear. Surely we ought to be satis- 
fied after this, that whatever errors have prevailed 
in the Church, Taylorism is likely to find no favour, 
since it wasso indignantly repudiated by those who 
have been supposed to be its friends; and Dr. Tay- 
lor himself must be much mortified to find that in- 
stead of being popular in the Presbyterian Church 
all parties are eager to disclaim his opinions, and the 
New-school even reject his name and discoveries 
as things which it would be most unrighteous to 
charge them with favouring. K. 


constitutional, and so null and void from the be- 
ginning. | 
Ayes—Messrs. Plumer, Curtis, Mebane, Pryor, 
Spottswood, Atkinson, Neil, Matthews, ministers. 
Messrs. Maxwell, Emerson, Nelson, Wilkes, En- 
nes, White, Daniel, Dillard, Batte, Bolling, Webb, 
elders. In all 19 votes. 
Noes—Messrs. Converse, H. Smith, A. S. Smith, 
Pollock, ministers. Messrs. Burr, Williams, Pol- 
lard, Beach, elders. In all 8 votes. 
2. That so being, it was the right and the duty 
of the last General Assembly to deelare it so to be. 
The vote on the above as on the first resolution, 
except Mr. Pollock, who declined voting. 
3. That having declared it so to be, it was fur- 
ther right and proper for the General Assembly to 
declare and pronounce the four Synods of the Wes- 
tern Reserve, Utica, Geneva, and Genesee, which 
had been formed in consequence, and in pursuance 
of that Plan, to be no part of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, in connexion with 
that body. 
‘I‘he vote on the above resolution was the same 
‘as on the first, except that Mesers. Curtis and Me- 
bane voted in the negative. Ayes, 17—Noes, 10. 
4. That in providing that any Presbyterian 
church, minister, or Presbytery, that might be 
within the bounds of those disowned Synods, 
might retain or renew their connection with the 
General Assembly, the General Assembly evinced 
a respect and regard for all concerned, which we 
ordially approve. 
Vote as on the last. ; 
5. That whilst we lament the unhappy state of 
things, which made it necessary and praper for the 
General Assembly to disown those Synods, we re- 
joice to believe that by the blessing of God, the 
measure will eventually very greatly promote the 


declension so prevalent may be greatly chargeable 
to them—that they have not always had suflicient- 
ly near their heart the great object of their call- 
ing—that they have not made Christ and his cross 
their theme, and that, in private intvrcourse, they 
have not with sufficient zeal, pressed the great 
duty of repentance on the careless sinner. 

Yet in the midst of great spiritual apathy, there 
are some cheering evidences of the Spirit of God 
in our midst, and of his willingness to bless those 
who seek him in earnest sincerity. In a few of 
the churches there is manifestly a pleasing growth 
in — among believers. A deadness to the 
world—a spirit of love and willingness to co-ope- 
rate in deeds of piety—prayerfulness and Chris- 
tian sincerity, testify their advancement in holi- 
ness. In one of the churches there is at this time 
a gratifying manifestation of the presence of the 
Holy Spirit, in an increasing attention to the means 
of grace, deep seriousness, and hopeful conversions. 
In another congregation, a fresh illustration has 
been given of the efficacy and importance of hum- 
ble, protracted, and consistent efforts for the salva- 
tion of souls. The results of a meeting continued 
four days were many anxious souls, as well as 
some hopeful conversions. Nor does the work 
seem to have yet ceased. New cases of convic- 
tion and conversion manifest the pleasing continu- 
ance of the influences of the Holy Spirit. 

While rejoicing over these manifestations of 
mercy, we would feel deeply humble, and feel that 
had we all been faithful these showers of divine 
grace might perhaps have been spread more ex- 
tensively over our drooping Zion. We believe 
that, although the same God who bestows the 
showers of heaven, gives the increase in spiritual 
things;—it is also sternly true that “ whatsoever 
a man sows that shall he also reap :” and that in 


| proportion to humble, faithful, and unwearying ef- 
fort, we may have a rational hope of the presence 
and blessing of God. Protracted meetings have 
again been blessed as in former days at their first 
introduction. This may show that although this 
|means may have often failed among us in produ- 
ne. the powerful effects once resulting from them, 
such failures have sprung not from any defect in 
the means itself, but in the proper mode of its ap- 
plication. From the frequency and success of 
these measures, many have been led to rely too 
much on the means without looking up sufficiently 
to Him who gives their efficacy; and to have im- 
bibed the erroneous opinion that hardly an effort 
need be made for personal devotion, or the salva- 
tion of sinners, except at times of protracted meet- 
ings. The consequence of this has been that 
many, in view of the glorious results attending for- 
mer efforts of this kind, have entered on the duties 
of these protracted efforts without due preparation, 
and a blessing as a thing of course—without feel- 
ing the necessity of personal humiliation, and of 
realizing their dependence. We have, however, 
now before us full evidence that God will yet bless 
these means when properly used ; and we do fully 
believe that, employed aright, they may be a great 
instrumentality of further blessings to this portion 
of the Church. 
To the cause of Foreign Missions a gratifying 
attention is given throughout our bounds. The 
responsibilities of the Presbytery in supporting its 
missionaries are cheerfully met by the churches; 
and a deep interest manifested in the prosperity of 
the cause. The temperance reform, the great 
precursor calculated to prepare the way of true 
religion and make its paths straight, has been ad- 
vancing in some places, where hopes are enter- 
tained of still further success from diligent and 
persevering effort. 
While, therefore, we have much in our spiritu- 
al prospects to cause sorrow and humiliation, we 
have also encouragement for faithful effort, and 
the delightful assurance that the Holy Spirit is yet 
moving in our midst. 

A. Hamiiton, Moderator. 
J. N. C. Grier, Stated Clerk. 


New Castle, September 27, 1837. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THERE IS A GOD. 


See from its bough, the songster wings, 
Why speeds she thus her flight? 
Not yet the evening presence brings 

The shadows of the night; 

Nor yet some fowler’s steps are heard 
Upon the warning air, 
Then might she fly, sweet singing bird, 
From death and danger near. 

There is a God—she hears the rains, 

And to her covert flies, 

E’er yet its torrents steep the plains 

Or darkness veils the skies. 


*Tis summer time, the flowers are out, 
The leaves upon the tree, 
Oh fool, if doubting, here to doubt - 
Must be insanity, 

_ The hand that pencilled yonder west, 
In golden sun-set hue, 

_ And hushed the living flowers to rest, 
Distilling evening dew ; 
Called out the stars and bade them there 
In heavenly light to shine, 
Rolled forth the moon a silvery sphere, 
Must surely be divine. 3 


Yes there’s a God, all nature speaks, 
In higher flights or low, 
Up where the mellow morning streaks, 
Or where the flowrets grow ; 
In thunder’s voice along the hills, 
In vivid lightning’s play, 
In the sweet music of the rills, 
Or at the hush of day ; 
In ocean’s angry billow’s roar 
In that long line of foam 
Which struggles at the barrier shore 
And dies with hollow moan. 


Yes there’s a God, the moments fly, 
_ And dust to dust returns 
The noble sleep, where peasants lie, 
Peace to their mouldering urns. 
From pole to pole, by sea and shore, 
Awakes the mourner's sigh, 
Man goeth and returns no more, 
Appointed once to die. 
The soul not subject to decay— 
When life’s brief’ way is trod— 
Rises and leaves the slumbering clay 
And—sees there is a God. 
[From the Baton Rouge Gazette. } 
STRANGE CEKCUMSTANCE. 


A few days since a stranger accosted a negro 


General Assembly of 1837. Inthe opposition were | man in the woods, about seven miles above this | ed that the fire communicates from place to place with 


town, and enquired the distance from St. Augus- 
tine. The negro replied that he knew no place of 
that name, but that Baton Rogue was at a short 
distance. He was then asked the distance to the 
nearest physician and farm. The negro pointed 
out the road to Mr. Neilson’s, where the stranger 
subsequently arrived. His denuded appearance 
and gentlemanly manners, attracted the notice of 
Mr. Neilson, who, with kindness and humanity, 
bestowed upon him every attention that his situa- 
tion required. From his coversation it was ascer- 
tained that he is an officer in the United States 
army, Lieut. C. B. Chalmers, of the first regiment 
artillery, lately stationed at St. Augustine, Florida. 
He states that the last recollection he has, is of 
taking a ride, (which he wasin the habit of doing 
every morning) in the neighbourhood of St Augus- 
tine. It is surmised that he was thrown from his 
horse, which caused a concussion of the brain, pro- 
ducing insanity, and that in this state he crossed 
the peninsula of Florida and wandered thus far. 
He states that when he found himself in the woods 
and met the negro, it appeared to him that he was 
waking from a disagreeable dream. He has some 
faint recollection of being on a rail road, (this is 
supposed to be the Ponchartrain rail road,) but 
cannot account for finding himself here. It is really 
wonderful that he should have escaped the tribes 
of hostile Indians in Florida, and sustained the pri- 
vations of every kind which he must have encoun- 
tered during his erratic wanderings, until he 
reached this place. It will be gratifying to his 
friends and relatives to know that the officers at 
this post, the moment they learned the circum- 
stances, had him removed to the garrison, where 
medical attendance and every possible care has 
been extended to him. 


DOMESTIC IN'TELLIGENCE. 


Counterfeits—We learn that counterfeit notes on 
the Bank of Virginia are in circulation in this city.— 
They consist of $10’s of the Petersburgh Branch, dated 
July 1832, payable to John F. May, and signed by J. 
Brockenbrough, President, and W. Dandridge, Cashier. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Dandridge has not 
been Cashier for many ycars. Also $5’s of the Lynch- 
burg Branch, payable to Norvell, and signed by 
J. Brockenbrough, President, and W. Dandridge, 
Cashier, dated in 1819; and $5’s of the Charleston 
Branch, signed by J. Brockenbrough, President, and 
A. Robinson, Cashier. The latter without numbers or 
letters—well cxecuted.— Richmond Whig. 


Destructive Fire at Elizabethtown, N. J—On Fri- 
day morning, 29th ult. about 3 o’clock, a fire broke out 
at Elizabethtown, N. J., on the corner of Broad and 
Jersey streets, which destroyed six or eight stores, the 
names of the occupants of which we nave not been able 
to ascertain. The total loss is estimated, by our in- 
formant, at from 20,000 to 25,000 dollars. ‘The fire 
broke out in the store of Mr. ‘Townley, and its progress 
was arrested at the large brick house of Mrs. Wilson. 
a ure informed that Mr. T. barely escaped with his 
life. 


Sioux Indians.—The National Intelligencer states 
that the deputation of Sioux Indians now at Washing- 
ton, had a meeting with the Secretary of War on Wed- 
nesday, at which they agreed to the proposition made 
by the Government to buy their lands for one million 
of dollars. They desired to be allowed to point out 
how the money should be paid, and how it should be 
expended. The Secretary of War told them that no 
objection would be made to this, as it was the desire 
of the Government “ to serve them and do them good.” 


N. E. Boundary.—It appears that Greely, a citizen 
of Maine, who is now in Frederickton, N. B, jail, for 


the crime of attempting to take the census of Mada- 
waska district, in the disputed territory, was not ap- 
pointed to that service by the State government, but by 
the County Commissioners of Penobscot, under the law 
passed last winter for taking the ceneus of the State, 
with a view tuo an equitable distribution of the Surplus 
Revenue. This deducts something from the impor- 
tance of the procedure.—N. Y. Jour. Com. 


The Foreign Debt.—The Star estimates the debt 
remaining due from this country to England, at from 
thirty to forty millions of dollars. From the best in- 
formation we can gather, fifteen millions is much 


afforded against carelessness and vicious habits on the 
part of those entrusted with the management of this 
description of public conveyances. 

Uncommon Trial—At the Orange county, New 
} York, Circuit the following trial took place on Tues- 
day last. _ James Decker was tried on an indictment 
for enticing from her parents without their consent, 
and marrying her, a girl under fourteen years of age, 
named Margaret Relyea. This offence is punishable 
by !mprisonment in the State Prison for a term not ex- 
ceeding three years, or confinement in the county jail 
for a term not exceeding one year, or by a fine not ex- 


nearer the mark—excluding of course, the bonds of | ceeding one thousand dollars, or by both of the latter. 


the United States Bank and Morris Canal Company, 


The prisoner is a young man about nineteen yeara of 


remitted in oe of debts due by individuals.— | age, and probably was not aware of the natare of the 
v. 


N. Y. Com. 
Grand Militia Muster.—No less than 4000 troops, 


under Brig. Gen. Pratt, were reviewed by the Gover- | 


offence and the punishinent prescribed for ‘it in the 
statute. He appeared very much affected and wept 
freely while the jury were out deliberating upon his ° 


nor and Major Gen. Pitkin, at Hartford, (Con.) a few | ©@8e; the parties reside in the village of Warwick, 
days since. The militia of that State are all uniformed, 2%4 from the testimony it appeared that the young 


and considered the best disciplined in the Union. 


bride was a willing victim. On the morning of the 
elopement she proceeded on foot with her intended 


Indian ag Ogg SH learn from the Cincinnati | and his sister, from Warwick to Edenville, a distance 


papers that 
number of about thirty, arrived in that city on Thurs- 


day on their way to Washington. 


Report of the New York Almshouse.—According to | 
the Report, on the 1Uth of September, 1836, there were | 
in the Almshouse 1833 paupers, &c.; in Bridewell, 
91; in the Penitentiary, 403; total, 2327, of whom | 
1158 were foreigners, and 1169 native Americans. On! 
the 8th September, 1837, there were in the Almshouse | 
Farms, &c. 2548; in the Bridewell, 132; in the Peni- : 
tentiary, 652; total, 3332—thus showing an increase | 
in one year, of 10U5, of whom 887 are foreigners. 


A Distressing Accident—The Baltimore Chronicle | 
of Wednesday, 27th ult. says:—* A most distressing | 
accident occurred on Monday to a respectable young | 
lady in Howard street, who happened to be crossing | 
the street, when an empty rail road car was passing 
along a descending part of the railway track, which | 
had been put in motion by hand for the purpose of be- , 
ing placed in front ofa store to be loaded, and although | 
the descent was moderate had acquired a degrce of ve- | 
locity which put it beyond the control of the person | 
who had incautiously undertaken to remove it, without | 
a proper knowledge of the mode of manzging the | 
break. ‘lhe lady was thrown down by the car, two of | 
the wheels of which passed over her, cut off one of her 
legs, and so dreadfully lacerated the other as to render 
amputation necessary. 


Trial of Rathbun.—The trial of Benjamin Rathbun 
in the Court of Oyer and Terminer at Batavia, in 
New York, has been postponed until the next term, 
in consequence of the illness of Judge Gardner. 


Virginia Gold.—The Fredericksburg Arena men- 
tions having seen, last week, twelve bars of gold, 
weighing 1800 dwts. and of the value of about $1900 
—the product of the last month’s operations, with a 
very moderate force, at Culpepper mine. ‘The hard 
money era being at hand, the Arena expresses great 
joy to find that Virginia continues to supply consider- 
able quantities of Bullion. 


Emigration to Texas.—According to a paragraph 
in the Memphis (Tenn.) Enquirer, emigration to 
‘'exas is going forward on a large scale. ‘The editor 
says:—“ ‘There is scarce elbowroom Icft in our streets 
and highways leading into town on account of the 
constant pouring in of horses and wagons, and the 
helter-skelter melee of emigrating paraphernalia. 
Several hundred families must have crossed the Mis. 
sissippi at this point on their way to ‘Texas, within 
the last six weeks; and the rush is still onward. We 
almost fear for the population of East ‘lennessee ; for 
not a wagon passes but some dozen chiels belonging to 
it poke their tlaxen heads through the holes of the 
canvass.” 


Large Cake.—The great loaf of cake exhibiting at 
the Mechanic’s Fair in Boston, is composed of the 
following ingredients, and in the quantities specified : 
—Filty dozen of eggs; eighty pounds of currants; 
ninety pounds of sugar; ninety pounds of flour; seven- 
ty-eight pounds of citron; fifty pounds of frosting ; 
fifty-six pounds of butter; four pounds of spice—in all 
five hundred pounds. 


Peat.—If Massachusetts has not coal beds sufficient 
for her own consumption, her peat meadows are abun- 
dant, and we are glad to see that the high price of 
tuel the last season has induced many persons to look 
into the mother carth for a supply for the winter’s fire- 
side. One of the finest meadows of this article that 
we have seen, is at Methuen, on the turnpike to Low- 
ell. A large number of hands are employed in cutting 
and preparing it for use. The bed is on an average 
depth of fourteen fect, and the quality is excellent. 
Hundreds of acres are in that town, so that without 
cutting a tree of the forest, they may, for the next 
thousand years, roast their potatoes and chickens with 
peat. In Holland, this kind of fuel is extensively 
used, and when well prepared, it emits as clear a 
flame, and as intense a heat, as a good coal fire.— 
Boston Courier. 


Fire in the Mountains—We are informed by a 
gentleman who came passenger in the stage from 
Brattleborough on ‘Tuesday, that the fire was then 
raging to a frightful and destructive extent through 
the scction of country between the Green Monntains 
and the Connecticut River. Thousands of acres of 
timbered land had already been burnt over, and it is 
said to be so dry that the pastures and meadows afford 
but little security to the buildings which they sur- 
round, as the stubble and grass have become su parch- 


an alarming rapidity. During the wind on Saturday 
several buildings in the south easterly part of Vermont 
were burnt, together with considerable quantities of 
hay and grain.— Troy Mail. 

United States Baunk.—Thomas Dunlap, Esq. has 
been elected second assistant Cashier of the Bank of 
the United States, in place of J. Cowperthwait, Esq. 
elected principal Cashier. 

Asylum.—The corner stone of an Asylum for re- 
spectable aged and indigent Females was laid at New 
York on Saturday last. The site of the Asylum is in 
20th street, near the 3d Avenue. The ceremony of 
laying the stone was performed by John Jacob Astor, 
who some time since encouraged the erection of the 
building by the generous donation of five thousand 
dollars. ‘he ground was given by Peter G. Stuyves- 
ant, Esq. 3 

New York.—We were very forcibly struck, says the 
New York Express, with the decrease of the value of 
city property between this and last year. By the re- 
turns of the Assessors just completed, it appears that 
the aggregate value of real and personal estate, for 


1836, was $309,560,920 
‘or 1837, 263,747,350 
Decrease, $45,753,570 


Ballooning.—The Baltimore Patriot states that Mrs. 
Warren, who ascended ina balloon from that city on 
Thursday afternoon, returned in safety on Friday 
afternoon by the Philadelphia Rail Road. She de. 
scended about six o’clock P. M. in the Bay, near Pool’s 
Island, about forty-five miles from Baltimore. After 
remaining some time in the water, she was rescued 
from her perilous situation by some persons who put 
off for that purpose in a boat from the shore. 


Canal Labourers—E. S. Dodd & Co. have adver- 
tised for 500 labourers, to be employed on the Wabash 
and Erie canal in this vicinity. ‘The day of settlement 
and liquidation was on the 26th ult. when all the men 


declined continuing in their employ unless they could 
be furnished, or permitted to furnish on their own ac- 
ceunt, ardent spirits. This proposition was wholly re- 
jected by Messrs Dodd & Co. and a large number of 
them progressed west in search of other jobs where 
the creature could be had. We understand that but 
two cases of sickness have originated among their 
hands, which is enough in itself to show the necessity 
of pursuing this laudable object.— Toledo, Ohio Gaz. 

Singular.—A star little inferior in brilliancy to the 
most luminous that are vissible in the heavens has 
been observed several times by many of our citizens, 
moving in various directions with considerable velocity. 
Its position is nearly west at first, whence it moves 
toward the meridian, and then descends and sinks be- 
low the horizon for a few minutes and rises again.— 
Wheeling Gaz. | 

Worthy of Imitation —The legislature of Illinois 
have passed an act to prevent, if possible, the frequent 
occurrence of steamboat disasters. Racing is ex- 
pressly prohibited, and in case of death of passengers 
from explosions or otherwise, the captain and engi- 
neer of the boat are liable to be indicted for man- 
slaughter. 

The Legislature of Ohio has wisely passed a law 
requiring all owners of coaches to provide them with 
two good lamps under a penalty of not less than ten, 


were paid off, among whom was a large number who| ® 


lack Hawk, son and company, to the | of several miles, with a view of having the marriage 


solemnized before Esquire Houston. That gentleman 
being absent from home, the bride suggested the pro- 
priety of going on to Amity, declaring, that “ if it was 
not fixed now it never would be fixed.” The jury re- 
turned a verdidt of guilty. 


Fire.—About 12 o’clock, (noon,) on Tuesday, a fire 
broke out in the second story of the wholesale drug 
store, No. 141 Maiden Jane, occupied by Messrs. Rob- 
inson and Ward. Such was the rapidity of the flames, 
that before one o’clock the intertor of the building, 
with its valuable contents, was entirely consumed. 
The fire companies were on the spot with great 
promptness, and by their indefatigable exertions con- 

ned the flames to the building in which it originated. 

t was a very deep store, extending the whole distance 
from Maiden lane to Fletcher street, having a front on 
both streets. We have never secn a greater quantity 
of smoke issue from any building ; tor some time it 
filled the street, and before the flames dispersed it, pre- 
vented the steady action of the firemen. About half 
past 12o0’clock, a part of the east gable end fell upon | 
the roof ef the adjoining store ot Joseph W. Duryee, 
and slightly injured two firemen who were close to the 
roof with their pipes. Had it not been for their 
promptness in holding on upon the gutter, they must 
have been driven from the top of their three story lad- 
ders into the street. 


_The sickness at New Orleans.—The Bulletin of the 
25th Sept. reports the fever to be rapidly declining, 
and adds, “Could all strangers be kept out of the 
city for a few weeks longer, it is probable that every 
vestige of the pestilence would disappear.—But so 
long as unacclimated persons continue to crowd in 
upon us, In spite of warnings and remonstrances, it is 
to be expected that new cases will occur daily.” 


Arrival of Distinguished Indians.—Another party of 
the Sacs and Foxes, consisting of about thirty-four per- 
sons, men and women, under the care of Gen. Street, 
the United States Agent, arrived by the cars from Bal. 
timore, yesterday morning. Among the number is the 
celebrated Black Ilawk and his son, (an Indian of very 
noble and bold aspect,) and the famous chief Keokuck. 
As soon as it was known that Black Hawk and his 
son were among the party, the greatest curiosity pre- 
vailed among our citizens to see them. On their way 
from the Railroad office to the Virginia Coffee House, 
adjoining the ‘T'reasury Department, where this party 
put up, the Indians were followed by an unusual num- 
ber of spectators. We understand that this party of 
Indians represent a very numerous and warlike tribe, 
who reside on the banks of the Mississippi, and at a 
great distance from the Sacs and Foxes, whose arrival 
we noticed several days ago. ‘T'he party who arrived 
yesterday by the cars, brought with them drums and 
some Instruments of music, which they beat and played 
upon as they moved along Pennsylvania Avenue.—Nat. 
Intelligencer. 


PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY.—Casn Recetven. 

From a member of the 4th Presb. ch. Phila. 

to constitute the Rev. W. L. McCalla a 

life member of the Pres. F. M. Society, $50 00 
Central Pres. ch. collection in part per J. V. 

Cowell, Esq. ‘ 434 25 
Missionary Sewing Society of the 2d Pres. 
ch. Baltimore, for support of H. R. Wil- 
son, Jr. per Sarah P. Tripp, Treasurer, 1100 00 


$1584 25 
SOLOMON ALLEN, Treasurer, 
No. 117, Chesnut Street. 


MARRIED. 
At Kenilworth, Frederick County, Va., on Tuesday, 
the 26th ult., by the Rev. J. J. Royall, the Rev. Tuzo- 
porE W. Simpson, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in Charlestown, Va. to Miss Mary C., daughter of 
Willian Stephenson, Esq. 


At Chester, New Jersey, on Thursday, September 
28th, by the Rev. Abraham Williamson, Rev. Ezexien 
Qui.un, of Virginia, to Miss Mary Exvizasetu Hepers, 
of the former place. 


— 


NOTICE. 
The Sunday School Monthly Concert of Prayer will 
be attended at the usual place, in Cherry street above 
Fifth, on Monday next, October 9th, at half past 7 
o’clock. 
Those persons who are disposed to sustain a general 
Monthly Prayer-meeting for the prosperity of Sabbath 
Schools are requested to attend, though it may be at 
some personal inconvenience. 


SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 
The Synod of Philadelphia will hold its annual meet- 


ing in the Fifth Presbyterian Church, Battimore, 
on Wednesday 25th of October, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The next stated semiannual mecting of the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, will be held on the 3d Tuesda 
of October next, 17th, at 3 o’clock, P. M.in the chure 
of Pittsgrove, N. J., under the pastoral care of the Rey. 
Mr. Janvier. W. L. McCALLA, 8S. C. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 30, 1837. 


PRESBYTEnKY OF NEW YORK. 

‘The Presbytery of New York will open their stated 
fall meeting in the Eighth (Christopher street) church, 
at 7 o’clock, P. M. on the 2d Monday, 9th, of October, 
instant, with a sermon by the Moderator, Mr. Ander- 
son. By order of the Presbytery. 

| ELIAS W. CRANE, Stated Clerk. 

New York, Oct. 2, 1837. 


SYNOD OF ALBANY. 

The Synod of Albany will hold its annual meeting 
at Schenectady, in the Presbyterian church, on the 
second Tuesday of October, 1837, at 2 o'clock P. M— 
Opening Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Snodgrass, of Troy, 
the last Moderator. R. SMITH, Stated Clerk. 

Waterford, Oct. 2, 1837. 


ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
The Rev. Dr. McDowcel, of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, will preach at the Orphan Asylum, corner 
Schuylkill Fitth and Cherry streets, next Sabbath af- 


ternoon, at 3 o’clock. 


ERMAN THEOLOGICAL AND CLASSICAL 
BOOKS. ‘lhe Subcriber has recently imported 
from Germany, a large quantity of valuable Theologi- 
cal and Classical Books, among which are the follow- 
ing: Freytagii Lexicon Arabico Latinorum in 3 vol. 
4to; Gesenius’ Lexicon Hebraicum Et Chaldaicum, 
8vo.; Pasorus’ Lexicon Manuale Novi Testamenti, 
18mo.; Simonis’ Lexicon Hebraicum Et Chaldaicum, 
8vo.; Simonis’ Hebrew Bible, 8vo.; Hahns’ do. do. 
8vo.; do. do. do. 12mo0.; Wanderhooghts, do. 8vo.; 
Wahls’ Clavis Novi Testamenti Philologica, 2 vol. 8vo.; 
do. do. do. 1 vol. 8vo.; Van Ess’ Septuagint, 8vo.; 
Knapps’ Greek ‘Testament, 12mo.; Calvini Institutio 
Christiane Religionis, 8vo.; Aucustinus de Civitate 
Dei, 2 vols.12mo. The Leipsic Editions of Euripides, 
ZEschylus, Demosthenes, Homers’ Iliad and Odyssey, 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Cyropedia and Memorabilia, 
Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, &c. &c. &e. 


Cudworths’ Intellectual System, 1 vol. 

The Intellectual Systems of the Universe; wherein all 
the Reasons and Philosophy of Atheism are confuted, 
and its impossibility demonstrated. A Treatise on 
Immutable Morality, with a discourse concerning the 
notions of the Lords’ Supper, and two Sermons on 
Ist. John ii. 3, 4, and 1st. Corinthians xv. 27, by Ralph 
Cudworth D. D. Ist. American Edition, in 12 vol. 8vo. 


The Newe 'Testamente MDXX VI. 


nor more than thirty dollars for every omission to do 
so at any time for the space of forty-eight hours. By 
the same law a penalty is iinposed on any driver who 
shall fail to light them during dark nights, and every 
owner who shall retain in his employ, after receiving 
written notice of the fact under oath, a driver guilty of 
being intoxicated, is liable to a fine of five dollars for 
every day he shall be retained. Such legislation is 
well worthy of imitation, and if similar laws were 
generally passed and strictly enforced, much advan- 
tage would arise to the community in the protection 


The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
| Christ—by William Tyndale, the martyr. The ori- 
ginal edition, 1526, being the first vernacular transla- 
tion from the Greek, with a memoir of his life and 
| writings—to which are annexed the essential variations 
_of Coverdale’s, Thomas Mathew’s, Cranmer’s, The 
Generau and the Bishop’s Bibles and marginal read- 
| ings—by J.R. Dabney 1 vol. 8vo, this day published 
_and for sale at 22 south 4th. st. by } 

J. WHETHAM, 
Theological and Classical Bookseller. 
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THE HAPPY DREAM. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


I laid me down and slumbered, 

. And g filled my breast ; 

I dreamt that my days were numbered, 
That my weary heart had rest; 

And a loved yet gx whom I joyed to see, 

Was the first with smiles to welcome me 
To the land of the good and blest. 


As she came, there was music on the air 
With the motion of her wings, 

That parted from her pinions fir, 
Free as the gush of springs; 

And the strains which aruse and died around, 
ere softer than twilight’s mellowed sound, 
More sweet than from earthly strings. 


I turned with the pain of parting 
From the few I left behind, 

But that fair one’s radiance darting, 
Swept the shadow from my mind. 

As I gazed on her beauty beyond compare, 

Away was dissolved the pain, and care, 
That had linked me to my kind. 


I marvelled at the splendour 
So pure and so intense, 
Yet all subdued and tender 
That it injured not the sense ; 
I marvelled at the coming bright, 
Of that illimitable light, 
Which was, I knew not whence. 


Around were myriads soaring 
With fadeless glory bright, 
Whose natures were adoring 
The fountain of all light : 
And soothing o’er my spirit stole 
These accents of the loved soul 
That firet entranced my sight. 


“ Thou hast left the realms of night, 
Thou hast left the land of care, 
Thou hast gained the abode of Love and Light, 
The home of the good and fair ; 
Oh! blessed art thou such home to gain, — 
Where Rest is not the child of Pain, 
Nor Joy is Sorrow’s heir !” 


I awoke, and pined to die, 
For the light came thick and dull ; 
I pined on the wings of the dove to fly, 
To the land of the Beautiful ; 
I pined to sever the mind from the clay, 
But the spirit within me forever would say, 
“God’s law man may not annul.” 


| Erom the New Era. 
STANZAS.—sy LEIGH CLIFFE, Esq. 


I stand alone—I stand alone— 
A leaf in the garland of Time, 
Whence the blossoms which Hope in her glory had 
thrown, 
Have wither’d ere yet in their prime. 


I stand alone—I stand alone— 
A pillar whose base is broken : 

Or a fallen gem from an Eastern throne 
Of man’s faded hopes the token. 


I stand alone—I stand alone— 
Like a tree ona sterile plain; 
But like the Lichen that grows on the stone, 
‘In death I shall live again! 


Istand alone—I stand alone— 
But it will not ever be so; 

When the spirit hath back to its master flown 
Shall that spirit be sad? Ah, no! 


London, April, 1837. 


From “ The Tree and its Fruits.” 
THE POWER OF WOMAN. 


I well: remember the first time that I ven- 
tured home in a state of intoxication. [knew 
my situation, and dreaded that my wife should 
discover it. I exerted myself to conceal it. 
l affected to be witty, affectionate, and social, 
but it was a total failure. 1 felt the power 
of the fatal poison momentarily increasing. 
I saw the inquiring eye of my wife fixed 
upon me, with a look of unutterable grief. 
It was only with her aid that I was able to 
reach my pillow. 

The checks which her ignorance had im- 


posed upon me being now removed, all re- | 


straint was soon swept away, and | came home 
night after night in a state most revolting to 
the feelings of a delicate, affectionate female. 
In vain my amiable companion wept and ex- 
postulated. I was too much entangled and 
corrupted to break away either from my vices 
or associates. They neither feared God 
nor regarded man. I was led captive by 
their devices. | 

I became, [ will not say an infidel; for I 
was too ignorant of the theory of skepticism 
to be one. I became a mocker. ‘“ Fools 
make a mock at sin ;”” and such a fool was I. 
I knew just enough of the Bible to make it 
my jest-book. I saw that this part of my 
conduct was extremely painful to my pious 
wife, and tried to restrain myself from trifling 
with the Bible in her presence; but I loved to 
raise loud laughter among my boisterous 
companions, and ‘the indulgence served so to 
strengthen the pernicious habit, that J was 
often detected in the use of this offensive lan- 
guage. 

It was not till I became a father, that her 
touching appeals on this subject reached my 
conscience. ‘* Must this child,” she would 
say, with tears, ‘“‘ be trained up under these 
baneful rnfluences? 
parental example to despise and ridicule the 
Scriptures with his lisping tongue, before he 
is able to read its contents, or realize its 
heavenly origin? Nocounteracting influence 
of mine can obliterate from his mind the jest 
with which his father has assailed this or that 
sacred passage.” 

Our son now became an interesting little 
prattler, imitating whatever he heard or saw. 
I perceived with a sort of diabolical pleasure, 
that the first efforts of his infant tongue, were 
to imitate my profane language; language, 
the recollection of: which, now sends a thrill 
of grief and horror through my bosom. In 
vain did his sorrowing mother endeavour to 
counteract the influence of my wicked exam- 
ple. I continued to swear, and he to imitate 
my profanity, unconscious of its turpitude.— 
On a certain occasion, I returned from one of 
my gambling excursions, and found my wife 
and child absent. On inquiry, I ascertained 
that she had gone to her customary place of 
retirement in a grove, at some distance from 
the house. I knew she had gone there for 
the purpose of devotion. I had been accustom- 
ed to see her retire thither at the evening 
twilight, and, though I thought her piety un- 
necessary, I had no objection to it as a source 
of happiness to her; but that she could take 
her child with her, excited my surprise. I 
felt a curiosity to follow her. I did so, and 
took a position unseen by her, but where | 
had a full view of her attitude and features. 
She was kneeling beside a rock, on which lay 
her Bible before her. One hand was placed 
on its open pages ; the other held the hand of 
her fair boy, who was kneeling beside her, 
his eyes intently fixed on her fuce. She was 
pale and care-worn. Her eyes were closed, 
but the tears were chasing each other down 
her cheeks, as she poured forth her burdened 
soul in prayer, first for her husband, that he 
might be reclaimed and saved; and especi- 
ally did she plead with God, that her son 
whom she unreservedly dedicated to him, 


{1 an! said [ to myself. 


Must he be taught by | 


| might be saved: from those sins which were | 


taught him by his father’s example. ‘Save 
him,” she cried, with agony, “ save him from 
taking thy great and holy name in vain; for 
thou wilt not hold him guiltless, that taketh 
thy name in vain; and give his anxious moth- 
er wisdom, fortitude and grace, effectually to 
correct and break up the habit of profane- 
ness.” “Poor mother! Pretty mother!” 
said the child, rising and wiping off the tears 
with hiz soft hand. ‘Don’t cry, mother; 
father will come pretty soon.” Wretch that 
What pangs have 
rent that gentle bosom! That child has so 
often seen her weep on account of my pro- 
tracted absence, that the little fellow now 
supposes it the cause of her present agony and 
tears. 

I crept silently from my hiding place, and 
returned home with a conscience harrowed up 
by the keenest self-reproaches. I knew that 
her feelings were not the fitful ebullitions of 
passion or excitement. I had long been con- 
vinced that her conduct was regulated by 
firm and virtuous principles, and that the Bi- 
ble which I so lightly esteemed, was the rule 
of her life. On her return to the house, she 
was solemn, but the law of kindness stil] ruled 
her tongue. She did not reproach me; but 
froin that day she firmly and faithfully correc- 
ted our little son for the use of profane lan- 


| guage, even in my presence, when, perhaps, 


he had just caught it from my lips. 


She succeeded in conquering the habit in 
her child; and when she had restored him she 
had cured me. I resolved to abandon for- 
ever the use of language which had cost her 
so much pain. I did abandon it for that time. 
I was now effectually reclaimed from two of 
my prominent vices. But my habits of in- 
temperance were daily becoming like brass 
bands. My morning, noon, and evening 
diam, my loss of appetite, and trembling 
nerves, proved the strong grasp it had upon 
my constitution. 3 

I was still associated with my wicked com- 
panions; still followed up a system of gamb- 
ling, which was rapidly bringing ruin on my- 
self and my family. My handsome estate 
left me by my father, was nearly wasted. 
Meantime my family increased. I resorted 
to the lottery, and every species of gambling, 
to meet its increasing demands; but every 
step plunged me deeper and deeper in guilt, 
debt, and misery. : 

My wife was in the habit of sitting up till 
my return, however late it might be. She 
had, no doubt, in this way saved me from 
perishing, as I was often too much intoxica- 
ted to find my way even to the door without 
her assistance. 3 

One cold, wintry night, I had been out till 
a late hour, but returned free from intoxica- 
tion. On coming silently to the house, I 
saw my wretched wife through the window, 
sitting over a handful of embers, with her 
babe and her Bible in her lap, and the big 
tears gushing from her eyes. 

A vivid sense of my own baseness came 
over me. I paced the yard for some moments 
in agony. In attempting to enter the house 
with a fresh resolution on my tongue, | faint- 
ed and fell on the floor. 

Upon the return of consciousness, I found 
my wife had drawn me to the fire, and was 
preparing me a bed, supposing my swoon to 
be the usual effect of ardent spirits. I sprang 
to her side, fell on my knees, and before her 
and Heaven vowed never to taste another 
crop of any thing intoxicating. Iwas then 
thirty years old. Years have since passed 
over me, and my vow is still unbroken. 


From the American Presbyterian. 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


The loss of life and destruction of property 
from lightning, is so common as to induce a 
desire on the part of many to guard against 
it; the subjoined directions for the construc- 
tion of lightning rods, are extracted from the 
American Almanack for 1833, which please 
publish. 

The most advantageous form that can be 
given to lightning rods appears evidently to 
be that of a very sharp spire; as the higher 
in the air, other circumstances boeing the 
same, the more its efficacy will be increased, 
as 1s clearly proved by the experiment with 
electrical kites made by M. Romas and M. 
Charles. 

It has not been accurately ascertained how 
far the sphere of action of a lightning rod 
extends, but, in several instances, the more 
remote part of large buildings on which they 
have been erected, have been struck by light- 
ning, at the distance of three or four ties the 
length of the conductor from the rod. It is 
calculated by M. Charles, that each lightning- 
rod will effectually protect a circular space, 
whose radius is twice the height of the con- 
ductor, and they are never attached to build- 
ings according to this principle. 

A current of electric matter, whether lJu- 
minous or not, is always accompanied by heat, 
the intensity of which depends on the veloci- 
ty of the current. ‘This heat is sufficient to 
make a wire red hot, ur to fuse or disperse it, 
if sufficiently slender, but it scarcely raises 
the temperature of a box of metal, on account 
of its largeness. It is by the heat of electric 
current, as well as by that disengaged froin 
the air, condensed by the passage of the 
lightning through it, when not conveyed by a 
good conductor, that buildings struck by it 
are frequently set on fire. 

No instance has yet occurred of an iron bar 
rather more than half an inch square, or of a 
cylinder of the same diameter, having been 
fused or ever heated red hot by lightning. A 
bar of this size, would, therefore, be suffi- 
cient for a lightning rod, but as its stem 
ought to rise from 15 to 20 fect above the 
building, it would not be strong enough to 
resist the action of the wind, unless the lower 
part was made much thicker. 

An iron bar about three quarters of an inch 
square is suflicient for conductors. [t might 
even be made still smaller, and consist mere- 
ly of a wire, provided it were connected at 
the surface of the ground with a bar of metal, 
about half an inch square, immersed in water, 
or ina moist soil. ‘The wire indeed would 
pretty generally be dispersed by lightning, 
but it would direct it to the ground, and pro- 
tect the surrounding objects from the stroke ; 
and the only motive for substituting a wire 
for a stout bar is the saving of expense. 


The noise of thunder generally occasions 
much alarm, although the danger is then 
passed; it is over, indeed, on the appearance 
of the lightning, for any one struck by it 
neither sees the flash nor hears the report. 
The noise is never heard till after the flash, 
and its distance may be estimated at so many 
times 1136 feet as there are seconds between 
the eppearance of the lightning and the sound 
of the thunder. 


Lightning often strikes solitary trees, be- 


cause, rising to a great height, and burying 
their roots deep in the soil, they are true 
lightning rods; and they are often fatal to 
the individuals who seek them for shelter, 
since they do not convey the lightning with 
sufficient rapidity to the ground, and are 
worse conductors than men and animals. 
When the lightning reaches the foot of the 
tree, it divides itself amongst the neighbour- 
ing conductors, or strikes some in preference 
to others, according to circumstances. Some- 
times it has been known to kill every animal 
that had sought shelter under the tree; at 
others, only a single one out of many has 
perished by the stroke. 


A lightning rod, on the contrary, well con- 
nected with the ground, is a certain security 
against the effects of lightning, which will 
never leave it to strike a person at its foot; 
though it would not be prudent to station 
one’s self close to it, for fear of some acci- | 
dental break in the conductor, or of its not 
being in perfect coinmunication with the 
ground. 


When the lightning strikes a house, it 
usually falls on the chimneys, either from 
their being the most elevated parts, or be- 
cause they are lined with soot, which is a 
better conductor than dry wood, stone, or 
brick. ‘The neighbourhood of the fireplace 
is consequently the most insecure spot in the 
room during a thunder storm. It is best to 
station one’s self in a corner opposite the 
windows, at a distance from every article of 
iron or other metal of any considerable size. 


Persons are often struck by lightning, 
without being killed ; and others have been 
wholly saved from injury by silk dresses, 
which serve to insulate the body, and pre- 
vent the access of the electric matter. 


The stem of a part of the rod above the 
building should be a square bar of iron, ta- 
pering from its base to the summit in the 
form of a pyramid. For a height of from 20 
to 30 feet, which is the mean length of the 
stem, placed on large buildings, the base 
should be about 24 inches square. 


Iron being exposed to rust by the action of 
the air and moisture, the point of the stem is 
liable to become blunt. ‘To prevent this, a 
portion is cut off from the upper end, about 
20 inches in length, and replaced by a coni- 
cal stem of brass or copper, gilt at its ex- 
tremity, or terminated by a small platina 
needle, two inches long. The platina needle 
should be soldered with silver solder to the 
copper stem; and to prevent it separating 
from it, it is secured by a small collar of cop- 
per. ‘Che copper stem is united to the iron 
one by means of a gudgeon which screws 
into both. If the gilding of the point cannot 
easily be performed on the spot, nor the pla- 
tina be readily obtained, we may dispense 
with both without any inconvenience, and 
employ only a plain conical copper stem. 
Copper does not rust in the air to any con- 
siderable depth, and even if the point becoine 
somewhat blunt, the rod will not thereby lose 
its efficacy. 


Below the stem, three inches from the roof, 
is a cap, soldered to the body of the stem, and 
intended to throw off the rainwater, which 
would flow down the stem, and tend to injure 
the buiidirg. | 

Immediately above the cap, the stem is 
rounded fur about two inches, to receive a 
split collar with a hinge and two ears, be- 
tween which the extremity of the conductor 
of the lightning rod is fixed by a bolt. In- 
stead of the collar, we may make use of a 
square stirrup, embracing the stem closely. 


The stem of the lightning rod is fixed on 
the roof of buildings, according to circum- 
stances. If it is to be placed above a rafter, 
the ridge must be pierced with a hole through 
which the foot of the stem passes, and is 
steadily fixed against the king-post by means 
of several clamps. This disposition is very 
firm, and should be preferred, if circum- 
stances admit of it. 

If the stem be fixed on the ridge, a square 
hole must be made through it of the saine di- 
mensions as the foot of the stem; and above 
and below, we fix, by means of bolts or bolted 
stirrups, which embrace and draw the ridge 
together, two iron plates about three quarters 
of an inch thick, each having a hole corres- 
ponding to that in the wood work. The stem 
rests by a small collar on the upper plate, 
against which it is strongly pressed by a nut, 
made to screw on the end of the stem against 
the lower plate. 


Lastly, if the lightning rod is to be fixed 
on a vaultea roof, it should be terminated by 
three or four feet spears, which must be sol- 
dered into the stone with lead, in the usual 
manner. The lower part of the conductor 
should be an tron bar or rod, about three 
quarters of an inch thick, reaching from the 
bottom of the stem to the ground. It should 
be firmly united to the stem by means of a 
collar, screw, or bolt, and its several parts 
should be connectee together in a similar 
manner. After penetrating into the ground 
for about two feet, it should be bent at right 
angles to the wall of the building, and after 
being carried in that direction for twelve or 
fifteen feet, it should be made to communi- 
cate with a well drain, acqueduct, or permma- 
nently moist earth. If the soil be dry, it 
should extend to the depth of twelve or fif- 
teen feet, and to secure it from rust, it should 
be surrounded with charcoal, which 1s inde- 
structible, and which, while it preserves the 
iron, facilitates the passage of the electricity 
into the ground by its conducting property. 

Both the bottom and top of a lightning rod 
are sometimes made to terminate in several 
branches, and its efficacy is thus increased. 
It is also recommended to connect with the 
lightning rod any large masses of iron that 
may be in the building, as metal pipes, iron 
braces, &c.; without this precaution the 
lightning might strike from the lightning rod 
to the metal, especially if there happened to 
be any interruption in the former, and thus 
occasion serious injury to the building, and 
danger to its inhabitants. 

In the case of powder magazines, the light- 
ning rod should not be attached to the build- 
ing, but to poles eight or ten feet from it. If 
the building be large, several should be used, 
arranged according to the rule, that a light- 
ning rod may be considered as protecting a 
circular space whose radius is twice the height 
of the rod. If the magazine be a tower or 
other very lofty building, it may.be sufficient 
to defend it by a double copper conductor 
or without any stem. As the influence of 
this conductor will not extend beyond the 
building, it cannot attract the lightning from 
a distance, and yet it will protect the maga- 
zine, should the lightning happen tv fall on it. 

In the case of a vessel, the stem may con- 
sist merely of the copper point already de- 
scribed. It should be screwed on an iron rod 


rising above the top gallant mast, and con- 


nected by means of a hook or ring to its 


other extremity, with a mettalic rope, extend- 
ing to the water or copper sheathing of the 
vessel. Large ships should be provided with 
two conductors, one on the main mast and | 
one on the mizen mast. 


The experience of fifty years demonstrates 
that when constructed with the requisite care, 
lightning rods effectually secure the build- 
ings on which they are placed, from being in- 
jured by lightning. In the United States, 
where thunder storms are more frequent and 
more formidable than they are in Europe, 
their use has become general, and on a great 
number of buildings; and scarcely two are 
quoted as not having been saved from danger. 
The apprehension of the more frequent fall of 
lightning on buildings provided with light- 
ning rods is unfounded; for their influence 
extends to too small a distance to justify the 
idea that they determine the lightning of an 
electric cloud to discharge itself, on the spot 
where they are erected. On the contrary, it 
appears certain, from observation, that build- 
ings furnished with lightning rods are not 
more frequently struck than formerly. Be- 
sides, the property of a lightning rod to at- 
tract the lightning must also imply that of 
transmitting it freely to the ground, and thus 
no danger can arise to the safety of the 
building. 

We have recommended the use of sharp 
points for lightning rods, as having an advan- 
tage over bars rounded at the extremity, by 
continually pouring off into the air, whilst 
under the influence of a thunder cloud, a 
current of electric matter in a state contrary 
to that of the cloud, which current must proba- 
bly have some effect towards neutralizing the 
state of the cloud. This advantage must by 
no means be neglected, for it is sufficient to 
know the power of points, and the experi- 
ments of M. Charles, and M. Roman, with a 
like power, under a thunder cloud, to be con- 
vinced that if sharp pointed lightning rods 
were placed in considerable numbers on lofty 
houses, they would actually diminish the elec- 
tric matter of the clouds, and the frequency 
of the fall of lightning on the surface of the 
earth. However, if the point of a conductor 
should be blunted by lightning, or any other 
cause, we are not to suppose, because it has 
lost the property we have mentioned, that it 
has also become ineffectual to protect the 
building. Dr. Rittenhouse relates that, having 
often examined the extremities of the light- 
ning rods in Philadelphia, where they are 
very general, with an excellent telescope, he 
observed many whose points had been fused, 
but he never found that the houses on which 
they were erected had in consequence been 
struck by lightning. 


ANECDOTE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Among those the most remarkable, was a 
venerable old man, whose bent figure, thin 
white hair, high wrinkled forehead, and wi- 
thered complexion, bespoke the extremity of 
age, yet his manners were firm, and he never 
forgot for a moment, the calm propriety of 
his demeanor. By his side stood a woman 
now no longer young; but retaining much of 
the beauty, and all the dignified inelegance of 
former days. She stood erect, and supported 
without effort the arm of the old man, who 
leaned heavily upon her’s. 
upon the neck of a fair young girl—a mere 
child—not apparently more than ten years 
old, whose tear-swollen eyes were fixed on 
her mother’s face, with the sad and touching 
melancholy of childish grief. They spoke 
not much together; once, as the wagon stop- 
ped near where [ stood, [ heard the old man 
murmur words of patience and encouragement 
to his companion; as he spoke she turned her 
eyes towards the child—she gazed on that 
fair young face, and all a mother’s love 
beamed in her eye—the trial was almost too 
great—her lip quivered—her face grew more 
deadly pale, but in a moment, by strong ef- 
forts, she banished from her look every ap- 
pearance of weakness. She taised her eyes 
to heaven—her lips moved—and then as if 
her prayer had been answered, she turned a 
bright and smiling look on her little innocent, 
smoothed back the curling hair which clus- 
tered around that lovely forehead, and the 
mother imprinted one long fond kiss on the 
brow of her child. | 


The wagon passed on, and [| inquired the 
name of the victim whose appearance had so 
interested me. It was Malesherbes—the 
honest and able minister—the undaunted ad- 
vocate—the kind and true friend of Lewis 
Capet—accompanied by his daughter the Mar- 
chioness Rochambo, and her child, about to 
die on the scafluld! But the child? Surely 
they would not murder the child? Why not? 
‘The old man’s crime was his innocence and 
purity of character, how then could the child 
escape? The wagon was drawn before the 
guillotine and all was soon ready for the first 
execution. Malesherdes stood nearest the 
steps and was about to descend, when a sa- 
vage voice cried out, ‘the child first!’ The 
old man would have remonstrated, but his 
child checked him—‘ ’tis but for a moment,’ 
—she raised the child in her arms, and _ her- 
self handed it to the executioner. ‘The little 
creature frightened by the savage lovks of 
the man cried out ‘ Don’t leave me—come 
with me; don’t leave me.’ ‘I will not leave 
you my child—TI will be with you in a mo- 
ment. The child was pacified, and the moth- 
er turned towards her aged parent and buried 
ber face in his neck; he bent forward until 
his white hair flowed over her shoulders.— 
Thus they saw nothing—-yet they were so 
near that they must have heard the jerk of the 
string that loosed the ponderous axe—and its 
clatter as it fell. A strong shudder shook 
the form of the mother, but when the execu- 
tioner called out ‘now for the woman,’ she 
raised her placid face from her father’s neck 
—kissed his cheek—‘ for a brief mouinent, 
farewell, my father.’ She stepped with a 
light firm tread from the wagon, mounted the 
scaffold, and in a moment she was with her 
child. 


Malesherbes came next; he had smmoned 
all his energies for the last scene in his life’s 
drama, and played it nobly. Never in the 
proudest days of his power had the minister 
looked or moved with a loftier dignity. With 
a wave of his hand he repulsed the tude ad- 
vance of one of the guard, who would have 
assisted his descent from the wagon.—Self- 
sustained in body as in mind, he advanced 
slowly to the scaffold—even the fiends allow- 
ed him to place himself unassisted upon the 
platform. ‘They would have bound him, but 
he gave a forbidding look ; it was enough; 
the executioner retired; the plank was 
pushed forward ; and for a moment the old 
man must have seen, in the basket below, 
the heads of his children. The additional 
pang, if it was one, was short; the execu- 


tioner jerked the string, and all was over. 


The other rested | 


for sale by 


Vitality of Insects.—“If the head of a 
mammiferous quadruped, or of a bird, is cut off, 
the consequences, of course, are fatal. But 
the most -dreadful wounds that imagination 
can figure, or cruelty inflict, have scarcely 
any destructive influence on the vital func- 
tions of many of the inferior creatures. 
Leeuwenhoeck had a mite which lived eleven 
weeks, transfixed on a point for microscoupi- 
cal investigation. Vaillant caught a locust 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and after exca- 
vating the intestines, he filled the abdomen 
with cotton, and stuck a pin through the tho- 
rax, yet the feet and antenne were in full 
play after the lapse of five months. In the 
beginning of November, Redi opened the 
skull of a land tortoise, and removed the en- 
tire brain. A fleshy integument was obser- 
ved to form over the opening, and the animal 
lived six months. Spallanzani cut the heart 
out of three newts, (in Scotland called asks,) 
which immediately took to flight, leapt, swam, 
and executed their usual functions for 48 
hours. A decapitated beetle will advance 
over a table, and recognize a precipice on 
approaching the edge. Redicut off the head 
of a tortoise, which survived 18 days. Col. 
Pringle decapitated several libellula, or dra- 
gon flies, one of which afterwards lived for 
four months, and another six; and, which 
seems rather odd, he could never keep alive 
those with their heads on, afew days. —Ency. 
Brit. New Edition. 


Effect of Hydrogen Gas on the Voice.— 
Maunoir was one day amusing himself with 
Paul, at Geneva, in breathing pure hydrogen 
gas. He inspired it with ease, and did not 
perceive that it had any sensible effect on 
him, either in entering or passing out of his 
lungs; but after he had taken a very large 
dose, he was desirous of speaking, and was 
astonished at the sound of his voice, which 
was become so soft, shrill and squeaking, as 
to alarm him. Paul made the same experi- 
ment on himself, and the same effect was pro- 
duced.— Prevost. 


Dr. Wollaston had a very extraordinary fa- 
cility of modifying sounds to his ear, so as to 
increase or lessen them to almost any degree; 
this he effected by the peculiar exertion of a 
pair of muscles, connected with the tube of 
the ear.—Monthly Review, 1831. 


There is at Constantinc ple an Armenian, 
who has taken upon himself the whole ex- 
pense of establishing and supporting an Evan- 
gelical High School, with a Lancasterian 
department for the smaller boys, and another 
for girls. In procuring a philosophical appa- 
ratus, and getting a school into operation, he 
has already expended about $500; and in 
supporting the teachers, &c. he will bave to 
pay from 300 to $400 every month. The 
school is expected to contain about 600 schol- 
ars, but no charge is made to any of them ;— 
the school is free. In addition, this same 
man clothes near a hundred of the’ girls, and 
near two hundred of the boys. And yet this 
man has but just begun to wake up to the 
great subject of the Gospel of Christ, and to 
feel its holy and mighty influence. 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE! A neatly built, 

nearly new, and commodious Stone House, finely 
situated in the midst of a beautiful village. It stands 
on a well cultivated half-acre lot; and is very near the 
High school and Female Seminary of Lawrenceville, 
both well directed and highly prosperous. This estab- 
lishment would admirably suit a widow lady, wishing 
to ecucate her children pleasantly and economically. 
The subscriber, desirous to leave Lawrenceville, will 
sell this property at a very low rate, and on accommo- 
dating terms. JOSEPH McGALLIARD. 

Lawrenceville, Sept. 21, 1837—3t. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE—The Winter Term 
will open on Thursday, the 26th of October, and 
continue twenty-three weeks. Besides all the regular 
College studies, there is a department of Modern Lan- 
guagcs, and a preparatory or academical department. 
Labour is furnished to those desiring it, and fair 
wages allowed off the bills. Wé have now a very 
skiltul gardener, whose practical instructions in the 
primitive art, may be very valuable to the student. 

Charges—For boarding, tuition, rooms, library, &c. 
$128 for the year—winter term, $66, half in advance. 
Fuel in private rooms, lights, and washing, additional, 
about 10 to $12. 3 

For further particulars inquire for a pamphlet re- 
port at this office, or of the President. 

Sept. 30. GEO. JUNKIN. 

TANDARD THEOLOGICAL WORKS. — The 

works of Baxter, Owen, Simeon, Lardner, Light- 
foot, Warburton, Charnock, Bingham, Bp. Hopkins, 
Hervey, Newton, Skelton, Butler, Vicesimus Knox, 
“Reynolds, Jeremy Taylor, Bp. Bull, Hawker, Edwards, 
Robt. Hall, Scott, (Thos.) Jay, Doddridge, Wither- 
spvon, Flavel, Barrow, Tyndale and Frith, Secker, 
Watts, Barrington, Chillingworth, Magowan, Am- 
hrose, Lseic hton, Halyburton, ‘illitson, Jones, of Nay- 
land, Sherlock, Jortin and Hurd. ‘The Sermons of 
Whitefield, Blair, Atterbury, Erskine, Latimer, Massi- 
lon, Pitman, Laud, Wesley, Davies, Faber, Saurin, and 
Dwight. 

Bloomfield’s Critical Digest, do. Greek Testament; 
Burnct’s History of the Reformation, do. History of his 
Own Times; Campbell on the Gospels; Harmer’s 
Observations; Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity ; Lime; 


AMILY FLOUR.—A lot of very superior Flour, 
ground from New white Wheat, and suitable for 


family use, just received, and for sale by the barrel, by 


BALDWIN & COLTON, . 
Tea Dealers and ‘I'emperance Grocers, No. 244, 
Sept. 14. Market street, above Seventh. 


NEACHER WANTED—A gentleman well quali- 
fied to teach a classical schoul will find employ- 


Somers is situatcd 50 miles from the city of New Yor 
in Westchester County. 
fuot of Warren street, every morning at 7 o’clock.— 
Passengers for Somers will arrive there at 2 o'clock, 
fifteen miles by stage, leaving the boat at Singsing. 
GERARD CRANE, | 
JOHN OWEN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, } Trustees. 
HORACE BAILY, 
LEWIS BROWN, 
Somers, N. York, Sept. 12.—6t. 


AWRENCEVILLE CLASSICAL AND COM. 
.MERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL.-=This Institu- 
tion, at present under the care of the Rev. A. H. Phil- 
lips, and latterly known as the Lawrenceville Claasi- 
cal and Commercial School, will after the first of No- 
vember next, be conducted by the subscribers. Fuel- 
ing a deep interest in the great cause of primary edu- 
cation, they intend to devote themselves to their work, 
and to make the welfare of those committed to their 
charge, an exclusive object of attention. 
The departments of study will be continued as here- 
tofore : 
First. The English ; Orthography, Reading, Pen- 
manship, Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, English Gram- 
mar, Geography, History, Criticism, Elocution, Letter 
Writing, Composition, and the study of the English 
Classics. | 
Seconp. The Classical ; Latin and Greek Langua- 
ges, taught in the most approved method: also, Gre- 
cian and Roman Antiquities. 
Tuirv. The Mathematical; Algebra, Geometry, 
Plane and Spherical ‘Trigonometry, Mensuration, and 
Surveying. 
Fourtu. Modern Languages ; French, Spanish, and 
German. 
Reading, Declamation, and Composition, will be par- 
ticularly attended to by all. 
Pupils may also attend to Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Geology, Botany, Astronomy, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, Political Economy, and Sacred 
Music. Stated Lectures, accompanied with practical 
illustrations, will be delivered on these subjects. 
An Instructor will be provided for every twelve 
pupils. 
Recitatioxs. In order that the undivided attention 
of the class may be most effectually secured, the reci- 
tations before the respective ‘leachers, will be con- 
ducted in separate rooms. 

_ Lisrary. ‘The pupils will be permitted to draw 
books trom a Library sclected with exclusive reference 
to their benefit. 

_ Reuicigus Instructions. The morals of the Youth 

will be strictly guarded, and religious instruction faith- 

fully given. <A portion of time will be set apart each 

day for the reading of the Scriptures. Morning and 

evening worship will be regularly observed by the 
whole school, who will constitute one family. On the 

Subbath, all will attend church, unite in the exercises 

of the Bible Class, and limit their reading to books of 
a devotional and decidedly religious character. 

GovERNMENT. ‘This will be strict and energetic, but 
parental and affectionate. It will be the duty of all 
associated in the conduct of the school, to promote or- 
der and propriety of Geportment in the pupils. Our 
discipline will be characterized by undeviating kind- 
ness, un attectionate exhibition of moral motives, a 
constant appeal to those principles of action enjoined 
by the Scriptures, and by a systematic and decisive 
adherence to established rules, 

MarernaL Atrentions. the pupils, in general, 
and to the younger class especially, will be extended 
those maternal attentions, to their persons, dress ond 
manners, which are of so much importance to youth 
in the absence of their parents. 

Ace. Boys will be admitted from 6 to 14 years of 
age. 

* Reognaibis A daily register will be kept, exhibit- 
ing an accurate view of the scholarship and conduct 
ot the pupils, the result of which it is designed to trans- 
mit regularly to their parents or guardians. No pecket 
money will be allowed except the weekly sums fur- 
nished by the Principals. The amount will be regu- 
lated by the pupil’s number in scholarship and conduct 
during the week. No books are to be introduced into 
the Institution by the pupils, without being first sub- 
mitted to the Principals tor examination, and receiving 
their sanction. ‘The pupils, while out of school, will 
be under the supervision of an Instructor. This super- 
vision will extend to their amusements and sleeping 
apartments. No communications will be permitted in 
the dormitories after the light is removed 

Such books as are used in the Institution, will be 
constantly kept on hand for the convenience of pupils, 
and may be rented or purchased at the option of 
patrons. 

Lyceum. The Lyceum contains a respectable cabi- 
net of mineral specimens and numerous collections in 
Natural History. To natural science, as connected 
with the Lyceum, special attention will be directed. 

Sessions. ‘he year will be civided into two sessions 
of five months each. ‘The winter session will com- 
mence on the first of Noveinber. ‘The summer session 
on the first of May. 

Terms. $10U per session: $50 payable in advance : 
proportionaliy for part of a session. This sum will in- 
clude, Boarding, washing, mending, tuel, light and 
tuition. 

For French, German, and Spanish, an additional 
charge of $15 each. 

Each pupil will furnish bed and bedding, (bedstead 
excepted) for himself, or pay $5 per session for the use 
of them. | 

Pupils remaining during vacation will be charged 
$2 50 per week. 

Locan ApvantacEs. The central position of Law- 
renccville, between our large cities; its seclusion from 
business and company; its elevated mora) character ; 
the purity and healthtulness of its air and water, ren- 
der it a peculiarly suitable location for such an Institu- 
tion. The buildings and premises are admirably 
adapied to the purpose, and every care will be taken 
to render the entire establishment convenient, health- 
ful, and comfortable. ! 

Persons from New-York, wishing to visit the Insti- 
tution, will find it most convenient to come by way of 


ton. From these places, there is a regular conveyance 
through, Lawrenceville. 

‘Testimonials from distinguished literary and scien- 
tific gentlemen have been received, some of which may 


Street Lectures; Hall’s Contemplations; Knox’s Re- 
formation ; Milner’s Church History ; Moshcim’s do. 
Eusebius do. ; McCrie’s do. Melville ; Charnock 
on Attributes; Ridgely’s Divinity; Hill’s do.; Wit- 
sius on the Creed, &c. &c. 

The Commentaries of Gill, Clarke, Henry, Scott, 
D’Oyley, and Mant, Comprehensive, Collateral, do., 
Cottage, do., Browns, do. Patrick Lowth and Whitby, 
Doddridge, Bloomfield, Burkitt, McKnight, Campbell, 
Brownell, Hodge, Stuart, Barnes, Newcombe, &c. &c. 
For sale at 22 South Fourth st., by 

J. WHETHAM, 
Theological and Classical Bookseller. 


HILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY, No. 
351 Market street, above Ninth, opposite the 

Western Bank.—Mr. Alden would respectfully an- 
nounce to the public, that hc has re-opened his Academy 
for instruction in vocal and instrumental Music. He 
will be happy to meet his former pupils, the members 
of the respective classes, and those under private tui- 
tion, at their former stated hours. 
‘The well known and celebrated Solfeggi exercises 
of Rodolpho, with the late improvements by Professor 
Meignen, which have been used in the Academy with 
gratifying success will constitute the principal class 
book the coming season. 
Individuals wishing to unite with eitker of the day 
or evening classes about to be re-organized, will please 
make early application; especially those unacquainted 
with the rudiments, as the most valuable information 
to such is derived frum the Introductory exercises. 
The members of the Juvenile day class for lads and 
misses will meet on Saturday, 9th instant, at 4 o’clock 
P. M; and thereafter on Wednesday and Saturday at 
the same hour. Parents wishing to enter their chil- 
dren are invited to call. Rooms open at all hours, 
N. B. ‘The Elementary Class for Ladies and Gentle 
men will be formed on Tuesday evening, 12th inst., at 
half past seven o’clock. : 
The instruments taught are the Piano Forte, Violin 
Violoncello, Flute, Guitar, Accordion, &c. 
Sept. 9th,—8t.* 


OBERT CARTER, Theological, and Classical 
Bookseller No. 112 Canal street, Commer of Lau- 
rens. New York, has constantly on band a large and 
general assortinent of Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 
laneous Books. Orders from a distance will always re- 
ceive prompt attention. August 6.—ti. 


ICKLING VINEGAR.—Pure Cider Vinegar, for 
- Pickling, warranted. Also, White Wine Vinegar, 
JAMES R. WEBB, 


be seen in the printed Circulars; to be had at the 
Bookstore of H. Perkins, No. 134 Chesnut street, and 
Messrs. George & Byington, Corner of Fifth and 
Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 
H. HAMILL, 
S. M. HAMILL, ¢ eee 


For further information reference may be had to the: 
following persons :— 

‘The Protessors of Princeton Theological Seminary ;, 
the President and Professors of Princeton College ;. 
Rev. W. W. Phillips, D. D., Rev. Flavel S. Mines, Rev. 
W.C. Brownlee, D. D., Gen. Gilbert Hopkins, James 
Auchincloss, I¢sq., U. R. Seribner, Esq., New York ; 
Kev. Joseph H. Jones, Rev. S, B. How, D. D., New 
Brunswick; Rev. James C. How, St. Gcorges, Del., 
Hon. Willard Hall, Wilmington, Del.; Hon. John C. 
Groome, Elkton, Md. ; Rev. M. Brown, D. D. President 
Jefferson College, Pa.; Rev. Geo. Junkin, D. D. Presi- 
dent Lu Fayette College, Pa.; Rev. John Ludlow, 
D. D. Provost University of Pa.; Rev. Samuel B. W y- 
lie, D. D. Vice Provost, Henry Vethake, L. BE. 
Prot. of Math. do., Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Rev. 
©. C. Cuyicr, D. Rev. H. A. Board: an, Rev. J. L. 
Grant, Kev. Albert Barnes, Rev. James May, William 


Nassau, Sen. Esq., Geo. W. Fobes, Esq., Wm. Faries, 
Exq., John M. Hood, Esq., Wm. Sheepshanks, Esq. 
Philadelphia ; Hon. Sumuel L..Southard, H. W. Green, 
Esq. ‘Trenton, N. J.; R. Hamill, Esq. Norristown, Pa.; 
A. G. Cochran, Esq. New Orleans; Rev. A. H. Phil- 
lips, Late Principal, Rev. J. V. Brown, Rev. Joseph 
Mahon, Hon. L. W. R. Phillips, Richard M. Green, 
Esq. Lawrenceville, N. J.; Col. J. M. Porter, Col. 
Thomas McKeen, Easton, Pa. 


SALMS AND HYMNS—Approved by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 
for their benefit, both large and small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
scriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 
ies or a less number. 
All orders from Booksellers, Churehes, and others will 
be, as heretofore, immediately attended to b 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 


ew—tf No. 117 Chesnut street 


* CHOOL.—A married gentleman, who has had ex- 
perience in teaching boys, and who wishes to 
take charge of a High School, on his own responsibili- 
ty, will be informed of one of the most desirable leca- 
tions in the country, where the buildings are now 
ready to be occupied, by addressing R. V., Burlington, 
New Jersey. 
A Clergyman (Presbyterian) will be preferred. If 


Temperance Store, S. W. Cor. Second and Dock st. 


not a clergyman, the teacher must at any rate possess 
a religious character. | 


ment by applying to the trustees of Somers Academy. . 


The Steamboat Union leaves - 


Princeton. ‘Those trom Philadelphia, by way of Tren- . 
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